











VOL. XIE. 


ig I were to prefer an indictment 

against the age in which we live, 
it would be that it is essentially and 
conspicuously materialistic. And this, 
too, while most persons are living in 
serene assurance that it is quite the 
reverse. I propose to demonstrate 
this in as succinct and effective manner 
as possible, but, as it is a question 
upon which wide differences of opinion 
exist, my object will be to avoid 
extreme statement and to steer clear 
of anything that savours of fanaticism. 

First, let us have a little definition. 
By materialism is meant the tendency 
of the great masses of mankind to be 
absorbed in matters which pertain sim- 
ply and solely to this world—the comfort 
of the body, the acquisition of and inter- 
est in things which can be seen and felt 
and handled. In a word, the expression 
‘* materialism ” is used to designate an 
absorbing regard for matters of a 
purely finite character, as against those 
things which pertain to the spiritual or 
immortal part of man. 

It will not be necessary to deal with 
this important aspect of human life 
from a world-wide point of view, 
though, no doubt, the indictment 
would hold good against the inhabitants 
of all countries and of all climes. It is 
sufficient to confine whatever data is 
offered to the Christian world, the 
civilized world, or, to be more explicit, 
to this particular country in which we 
live. 
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If it were the general belief of man- 
kind that this life ends all, a regard for 
the affairs of this world and a deter- 
mination to extract everything possible 
trom the brief span of human existence 
would be natural, perhaps inevitable. 
But, as a matter of fact, it is the almost 
universal belief of the whole world that 
the soul is immortal, and that a future 
state exists, and the Christian world 
takes an especially high ground, in- 
spired by the teaching of the founder 
of the Christian religion, that things 
which pertain to the soul are the only 
things worthy of the supreme interest 
of mortals, and in characterizing the 
age as materialistic it is done in the 
light of the teachings of the Christian 
religion and all that it involves in re- 
gard to the comparatively paltry char- 
acter of purely temporal concerns. 

What then are the tokens that the 
age is materialistic, as much so, if not 
more so, than it was centuries ago ? 
It must be understood that in dealing 
with this subject individual cases are 
not considered. Exceptions, of course, 
exist now, as they always did, whose 
whole energies are expended in respect 
of spiritual matters. We propose to 
deal with aggregates, with the general 
tendencies of the race. 

The indications of what interests 
masses of people are numerous and are 
not difficult todetermine. Take the lit- 
erature of the world. The daily papers, 
to the proprietors of which can certainly 
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be attributed a keen instinct in endeav- 
ouring to cater to the public taste, are 
filled, the world over, with records of 
events which are, in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases, essentially pertain- 
ing to worldly concerns. The telegraphic 
news of the world almost exclusively 
relates to movements of armies and 
navies, the utterances of monarchs 
and statesmen in regard to national 
affairs, parliamentary discussions on 
political topics, records of yacht races, 
prize fights and foot-ball matches, 
building of railways, discoveries in 
electricity, development in rapid transit, 
inventions of new machinery and more 
destructive methods of warfare, new 
and more refined types of architecture, 
new dishes in cookery, new styles of 
hats, new processes of weaving fabrics, 
reports of murder trials, judicial deci- 
sions involving large sums of money, 
details of divorce suits and actions for 
breach of promise, the discovery of 
mines, particulars of legislation touch- 
ing health, tariffs and currency, the 
death of distinguished men, the size of 
their funerals, the height of their 
monuments, the resignation of a minis- 
ter, and the results of a political elec- 
tion. This category makes no attempt 
at completeness. It merely selects a 
sample of the things which engage, to 
an absorbing extent, the interests of 
all classes of people. 

Turn to the higher walks of literature 
—the magazines, and the class of sub- 
jects dealt with are almost invariably 
on the same materialistic lines. To 
illustrate, at random, I take from the 
index of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews” a 
statement of the leading articles for the 
month which come under monthly re- 
view, and this is but a sample of what 
characterizes the leading magazine 
articles of every month :— 

The Rationale of the Boycott. 

The A. R.-U. 

The Labour War in the United States. 

Co-operative Working-class Settle- 
ments. 

The Padrone Question. 

Value of Law and Order Leagues. 

An Australian’s Impressions of Am- 
erica. 


How to Nationalize the Railways. 

Intra-Costal Canals. 

Hints from Birmingham. 

Future of the Tramcar in London. 

London a Modern City. 

Berlin’s Great Milkman. 

The Paris Municipal Laboratory. 

The Subways of a Great City. 

Our National Postal Service. 

The Attack on the Senate. 

The Upper Chambers of the World 

What is Income? 

The ‘‘Gresham” Law. 

Wanted—A British Imperial Dollar. 

Repudiation in the Southern States. 

The A. P. A. 

Religious Persecution in India. 

The United Anglo-Saxon Will. 

Athletic Sports as a Factor in Euro- 
pean Life. 

Lord Rosebery and the Turf. 

Germany’s Success in Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

Some National Songs. 

Cromwell, Creator of the first Cav- 
alry Soldier. 

The Building of a Battle Ship. 

Clear Aims in Education. 

Nikola Tesla and his Works. 

In how many of these contributions 
to the knowledge and wisdom of the 
world is there found any token that 
human beings have a soul, that the 
spiritual part is the supremely import- 
ant factor in human destiny and that 
love and self-sacrifice and heroism are 
the greatest attributes which pertain 
to human character. 

Of course, there is another side— 
poets still issue volumes of verse, 
preachers still proclaim the supremacy 
of religious truth from ten thousand 
pulpits, and newspapers exist whose 
chief aim is to gather news of religious 
progress and to proclaim the immeas- 
urable importance of religious truth. 
Is it just or possible to say that these 
things engage more than a fractional 
part of the interests of civilized Christ- 
endom? To say truly, the apprecia- 
tion of poetry has not grown at the 
same ratio as invention and material 
progress, and the poetry of to-day 
cannot justly be put in comparison with 
the poetry of three hundred years ago. 
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Let us with a spirit of frankness and 
‘everence come to the churches them- 
selves which exist in city, town and 
country. The majority of the Christ- 
ian population gather together in suit- 
able places of worship to indulge in 
religious exercises. Let us not charge 
these people with intentional hypocrisy 
or with conscious disregard of the es- 
sence of religious duty. But who, 
looking down upon an average congre- 
gation of worshippers, can fail to re- 
cognize that while most of them are 
sincerely giving vent on this first day 
of the week to their religious aspira- 
tions, viewed in the aggregate they 
really constitute a collection of world- 
lings whose thoughts and interests are 
linked inexorably to the world and all 
that pertains thereto. 

This sounds like a sweeping and 
pessimistic accusation, although utter- 
ed in no carping spirit; but who doubts 
that most of the men who sit reverently 
in this place of worship are absorbed 
either in obtaining wealth, in striving 
for public position, in working out new 
problems of science, in watching the 
fluctuations of a stock market, in seek- 
ing profitable employment, in cherishing 
expectations of testamentary favours? 
Who doubts that to the good women 
who reverently bow their heads in 
prayer, questions of social position, of 
dress, of the circle of friends by whom 
they may be surrounded, of invitations 
to social events, ambitious marriages 
for daughters, yearning anxieties for 
the material advancement of sons, and 
other incidents pertaining purely to the 
world and the things of this world 
occupy a predominent place in their 
thoughts even on Sunday itself, and 
even, perchance, during the hours of 
worship ? 

The founder of the Christian religion, 
when a certain wealthy young man ap- 
proached him and proclaimed in tones 
of humble pride that he had kept all 
the moral laws from his youth upward, 
commanded him to sell all that he had 
and give it to the poor. A _ similar 
command addressed to an average con- 
gregation of worshippers would prob- 
ably disperse them in a condition as 
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exceeding sorrowful as that which char- 
acterized the virtuous young man. 

But the apologist for modern ten- 
dencies will indicate that interest in the 
world’s affairs is a part of man’s duty; 
that, while recognizing that heaven is 
God’s throne, the earth also is His 
footstool, and that it is essential to the 
existence of human society that, while 
connection should be had with the 
upper sphere, one foot at least should 
be solidly planted upon this firm earth. 
It must be recognized that if the whole 
of humanity became by some magical 
process completely imbued with spirit- 
ual aims human institutions would 
collapse. This is true, but the teach- 
ing of the Christian religion, which is 
the acknowledged guide to the inhabit- 
ants of the Christian world, embodies 
principles and maxims which seem seri- 
ously in conflict with the theories of 
material progress. ‘‘Blessed are the 
poor in spirit;” ‘‘ blessed are the meek;”’ 
‘‘lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal;” ‘‘if any man shall 
sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also;” 
‘‘take no thought, saying, what shall 
we eat? or, what shall we drink? or, 
wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 
‘*love thy God with all thy might, with 
all thy soul and with all thy strength, 
and thy neighbour as thyself.” 

These are some of the burning 
watchwords of the Christian religion, 
and Christian teachers for nineteen 
hundred years have been endeavouring 
to din them into the ears of the world. 
And if their efforts had been success- 
ful no one pretends that we should 
have a world to-day whose thoughts 
were overshadowingly absorbed in rail- 
roads, telegraphs, steamships, electric 
lights, houses, yachts, dinners, banks 
and material comforts. 

To illustrate the tendencies of the 
age, what magazine would accept a 
well-written article on spiritual lite as 
against one equally well written con- 
taining latest information from the 
Klondyke? How many men from 
choice would prefer a prayer meeting 
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to an important political gathering, 
who would attend a Vesper service in 
preference to the reading of a will at 
which many thousands of dollars 
were to be obtained by bequest ? How 
many men, I mean Christian men, 
would attend a little gathering of peo- 
ple met to discuss spiritual topics in 
preference to a great celebration in 
honour of a statesman, or to celebrate 
a military victory? What would be 
the fate of a daily paper which con- 
fined its telegraphic news to matters 
solely concerning the religious world 
and the purely spiritual side of that, 
not the erection of cathedrals, the sal- 
aries which various divines were re- 
ceiving or the polemics indulged in 
over isms or the belligerant utterances 
of opposing sects. These constitute 
essentially worldly news because they 
appeal to the warlike instincts of earth- 
bound mortals. It is necessary to en- 
large the overwhelming tokens which 
beset us in every direction that this 
modern world, and especially modern 
Christendom, is to-day enormously 
materialistic, and gives few evidences 
of any immediate probability of a 
deeper and wider appreciation of spiri- 
tual things. 

One of the boasts of the most en- 
lightened parts of Christendom is that 
civilization has enormously developed, 
and one hears grave claims put forth 
by the apostles of the Christian reli- 
gion that Christianity is the forerunner 
of civilization, and that to Christianity 
the world is indebted for the triumphs 
of civilization. A strange boast! Civil- 
ization, as it is understood, implies for 
the most part larger houses, a better 
system of drainage, steam and its vari- 
ed agencies, electricity and its various 
functions, highly delevoped manufac- 
tures, perfections of commercial inter- 
course, rapid and comfortable travel, 
labour saving appliances, dainty deli- 
cacies in cookery, tickling of the ear 
by melodious sounds and the enravish- 
ment of the eye by the spectacular. 
These are the regnant and essential 
features of civilization. Of course it 
includes the daily newspaper, not at all 
spiritual and not always intellectual in 


its character, the magazine, art, fic- 
tion and poetry; but most of these 
preceded the higher advances of civil- 
ization. The Greeks equalled the 
achievements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in both art and poetry. Civiliza- 
tion, as the world understands it, is 
not only not a legitimate product of 
Christianity, but is its antithesis. 
Christianity, if it means anything, 
means self-sacrifice, spiritual life and 
a regard for immortal things.  Civil- 
ization means the worship of comfort, 
wealth, invention and the survival of the 
fittest. Of course there is another side 
to this. Devout materialists will tell 
us that everything which exists in na- 
ture is immortal, that matter itself is 
indestructable and is part of the great 
scheme of the founder of the universe, 
that spirit lurks in matter, sits en- 
throned in the rock, the mountain, the 
engine and the iron-ribbed 
that plows the seas. 

This is poetic and is comforting, but 
it is not the Sermon on the Mount. 
It does not prefigure a supreme final- 
ity when this firmament shall be rolled 
up as a scroll. 

Differences of opinion may, and of 
course will, exist as to the conclusions 
to be drawn from the essentially ma- 
terialistic character of this age, but 
the fact no one surely can dispute. 
The only overshadowing question is 
what is to be the ultimate destiny of 
the human race? What is to be the 
final complexion of humanity ? 

Several alternatives are presented 
by different classes of thinkers. A 
small, but perhaps respectable, num- 
ber say that they see no grounds for 
what Tennyson would call the ‘‘ larger 
hope,” and, driven to believe that this 
life ends all, look forward to a world 
with higher ideals and better processes 
of living, but with no essential change 
in the aims and essential characteris- 
tics of the race. Another, a much 
larger class, believing in the total de- 
pravity of man, in the fall and in re- 
generation, are inclined to regard this 
world as a gloomy place of trial where 
the virtuous have a chance to inherit 
eternal glory and happiness, and the 
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remainder are doomed to a fate too 
awful to contemplate. To these peo- 
ple no great expectation exists that 
this world will ever be very much bet- 
ter than it is, or anything else than the 
abode of sin and suffering. 

There still remains the optimistic 
remainder, how large their number 
cannot be precisely estimated, who 
cherish the conviction that not only 
does this life not end all, but that the 
influence of love, which constitutes the 
vital essence of the Christian religion, 
slowly but surely working in the hearts 
of men, will gradually lead humanity 
up through the cycles toa due recog- 
nition and appreciation of spiritual 
things; that as this divine leaven 
works its way, regard for purely ma- 
terial things will diminish and a regard 
for spiritual things expand, and when 
the work is achieved we shall have a 
beautiful spiritual world where love, self- 
sacrifice, altruism, or whatever name 
that which is highest and best may be 
called, shall have full sway over the 
hearts of men and supersede entirely 
the influence of sordid aims and the 
ignoble principle ofthe survival of the 
fittest. 


THE MISTLETOE. 


To those who hold this elevated 
view of human destiny the world needs 
a different class of reformers from 
those it now worships. Our present 
objects of worship are the inventor of 
the telephone, the discoverer of an- 
esthetics, the Foreign Minister who 
can add hundreds of thousands of 
square miles to the territory of his 
nation by diplomacy, or the military 
chieftain who can achieve the same 
thing by bullets and blood. It would 
be unjust to the spirit of the age if no 
passing mention were made to the 
sprinter and the prize-fighter. 

The hero the world really needs at 
this particular stage is a man, not con- 
tent to be the perfunctory pastor of a 
fashionable church, with a comfortable 
salary, proclaiming conventional truths 
in a scrupulously orthodox manner, 
but a man who, ignoring everything 
but a sense of the spiritual needs of the 
hour, proclaims trumpet-tongued from 
the house-tops the claims of spiritual 
life and the essential paltriness of the 
aims which now absorb the overwhelm- 
ing portion of human energy. 


J. W. Longley. 
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Ts snows return, and the great stars burn 
O’er a world struck dumb with frost ; 
Auroral lights scale empurpled heights, 
And in rosy depths are lost. 


Old dreams come back their golden track, 


A shining company ; 


But you, my Dear, through the waning year, 


Return no more to me. 


And musing here, I wonder, Dear, 
If now in Heaven you know 
The perfect bliss of that first kiss, 


Under the mistletoe. 


Bradford K. Daniels. 
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AVING determined on an expedi- 

tion to suppress the Red River 
rebellion (the causes of which were 
traced in my first article), an arrange- 
ment was arrived at between the |Im- 
perial and Canadian Governments by 
which the force was to consist partly 
of Regulars and partly of Canadian 
Militia. The expense was to be borne 
in the proportion of one-fourth by 
Great Britain and three-fourths by Ca- 
nada. 

As finally constituted the force num- 
bered 1,213 of all ranks. It was com- 
posed of a detachment, 350 strong, of 
the 60th Royal Rifles, then on service 
in Canada, under Lt.-Col. Feilden; 20 
men from the Royal Artillery, with 
four 7-pounder, brass, mountain guns, 
under Lieut. Alleyn ; 20 men from the 
Royal Engineers, under Lieut. Henne- 
age ; 12 non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Army Service corps ; 8 non- 
commissioned officers and men of the 
Army Hospital corps. There were 
also two battalions of Canadian vol- 
unteers, of 28 officers and 355 men 
each. The latter were designated re- 
spectively the First or Ontario Rifles, 
and the Second or Quebec Rifles. They 
were commanded by Lt.-Col. Jarvis, 
D.A.G., of Military District No. 3, 
and Lt.-Col. Casault, D.A.G., of Mili- 
tary District No. 7. The entire ex- 
pedition was under the command of 
Col. (now Field Marshal Lord) Wol- 
seley, who was then Deputy Quarter- 
Master General in Canada. The ap- 
pointment of Col. Wolseley met with 
hearty approval on all sides, and the 
excellent work which he performed 
amply justified the selection. 

The following is the General Order 
issued by the Militia Department auth- 


orizing the formation of the expedi- 
tion : 
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MILITIA GENERAL ORDERS. 


Headquarters, Ottawa, 12th May, 1870. 
General Orders (17). 
No. 1. 

ACTIVE MILITIA. 


The formation, to date from ist instant, of 
two Battalions of Riflemen from existing 
corps of Active Militia for service in the 
‘* North-West"? is hereby authorized to be 
styled, respectively, the First (or Ontario) 
Battalion of Riflemen, and the Second (or 
Quebec) Battalion of Riflemen, and the ap- 
pointments thereto are as follows, viz : 


IST (OR ONTARIO) BATTALION OF RIFLEMEN. 


To be Lieutenant-Colonel : 
Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel Peters Jarvis. 
To be Major: 

Major Griffiths Wainwright. 


To be Captains : 

Major Thomas Scott, 

Major Thomas Macklem, 

Major William Macaulay Herchmer, 
Captain William Smith, 

Captain Alexander R. Macdonald, 
Captain and Adjutant Henry Cooke, 
Captain Daniel Hunter Me Millan. 


To be Lieutenants : 

Captain and Adjutant Donald A. Macdonald, 
Captain David M. Walker, 

Captain and Adjutant William N. Kennedy, 
Captain Andrew McBride, 

Captain and Adjutant William J. McMurtry, 
Captain Samuel Bruce Harman, 
Lieutenant James Benson. 

To be Ensigns : 

Captain and Adjutant A. J. L. Peebles, 
Lieutenant Stewart Mulvey 

Lieutenant Josiah Jones Beli, 

Lieutenant Samuel Hamilton, 

Lieutenant John Biggar, 

Lieutenant William Hill Nash, 

Ensign Hugh John Macdonald. 

To be Paymaster : 

Captain J. F. B. Morrice, 

To be Adjutant with the rank of Captain : 
Captain William James Baker Parsons. 

To be Quartermaster : 

Quartermaster Edward Armstrong. 


To be Surgeon: 
Surgeon Alfred Codd, M.D. 
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2ND (OR QUEBEC) BATTALION OF RIFLEMEN. 


To be Lieutenant-Colonel : 
Lieutenant-Colonel Louis Adolphe Casault. 


To be Major : 
Major Acheson G. Irvine. 


To be Captains : 

Lieutenant-Colonel L. C. A. L. de Beliefeuille, 
Major Allan Macdonald, 

Major Jacques Labranche, 

Captain Samuel Macdonald, 

Captain Jean Baptiste Amyot, 

Captain John Fraser, 

Captain William John Barrett. 


To be Lieutenants : 

Captain Josephus W. Vaughan, 
Captain John Price Fletcher, 
Captain Edward T. H. F. Patterson, 
Captain Maurice E. B. Duchesnay, 
Captain Henri Boutillier, 

Captain Leonidas de Salaberry, 
Lieutenant Oscar Prevost. 


To be Ensigus : 

Captain Ed. S. Bernard, 

Captain John Allan, 

Lieutenant George Simard, 

Lieutenant Gabriel Louis Des George, 
Ensign Alphonse de Montenach Henri 

D’Eschambault, 

Ensign William Wilmount Ross, 
Ensign Alphonse Tetu. 
To be Paymaster: 
Lieutenant C. Auguste Larue. 
To be Adjutant with the rank of Captain : 
Major F. D. Gagnier. 
To be Quartermaster : 
Riding Master F. Villiers. 
To be Surgeon: 
F. L. A. Neilson, Esq. 
STAFF. 

The following staff-appointments in connec- 
tion with the Militia Corps for service in the 
North-West are hereby made, viz :— 

To be Assistant Brigade Major : 

Major James F. McLeod. 

To be Assistant Control Officer : 

Captain A. Peebles. 

To be Orderly Officer to the Officer in com- 
mand of Expeditionary Force : 


Lieutenant Frederick Charles Denison. 


In a Subsequent Gazette :— 


Chaplain Ontario Battalion, 

Reverend R. Stewart Patterson (Stratford) 

Chaplain Quebec Battalion, 

Rev. Father Marie Joseph Royer (Ottawa) 

Paymaster, Quebec Battalion, 

Lieutenant Thomas Howard, vice Larue ap- 
pointment not confirmed. 


The general staff consisted of the 
following :— 


Col. Wolseley, commanding. 

Capt. Huyshe, Rifle Brigade, 

Lieut. F. C. Denison, Governor - A.D.C's. 
General's Body Guard, 

Lieut.-Col. Bolton, R.A., Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant General. 

Lieut.-Col. McNeill, V.C., attached to staff. 

Surgeon-Major Young, 60th Rifles, Principal 
Medical Officer. 

Staff-Assistant Surgeons Shaw, Robertson and 
Chatterton. 

Major Jas. F. McLeod, Brigade Major ot 
Militia. 

Control Department: Assistant Controller 
Irvine. 

Commissaries : Pennell and Mellish. 

Deputy Commissaries : Marston, Meyer and 
Beamish; and from the Militia, Cpt. 
Peebles. 

Assistant Commissary, Jolly. 

Transport Department: Capt. Nagle, Capt. 
Money and Lieut. Smythe, late R.C.R. 
Rifles. 


The organization of the force was 
intrusted to Lieut.-General Hon. James 
Lindsay, who was sent from England 
for that purpose. He had previously 
commanded one of the military districts 
in Canada and was familiar with the 
country. 

The distribution of the force was as 
follows :—The 6oth Rifles, the Royal 
Artillery and the Royal Engineers were 
to proceed to Fort Garry, and return 
without delay; the Ontario battalion 
was to proceed to Fort Garry, leaving 
one company encamped at Fort Francis 
until 1st September, when it was to 
proceed to Fort Garry by the North- 
West angle of the Lake of the Woods; 
the Quebec battalion was to proceed 
to Lower Fort Garry, with the excep- 
tion of one company, which was to 
remain at Prince Arthur’s Landing till 
the return of the regulars, when it was 
to return to Montreal. 

The force was ordered to rendezvous 
at Toronto, which it did, early in May. 
The Crystal Palace, which had been 
occupied by the 13th Hussars when in 
Canada, was utilized as_ barracks. 
There the militia were fitted out, drilled 
and prepared for the severe labours 
they were to undergo. The medical 
examination, both at the recruiting 
points and in Toronto, as well as sub- 
sequently at Thunder Bay, was of the 
severest character, and numbers were 
rejected as physically unfit for the ser- 
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vice. There was, however, no diffi- 
culty in securing the requisite number. 
So great was the anxiety of the young 
men of Ontario to go that many offi- 
cers in the militia who could not obtain 
commissions entered the ranks rather 
than remain behind. The Quebec bat- 
talion was not so fortunate. The 
French Canadians did not feel disposed 
to fight against their fellow-country- 
man Riel, and though many of the 
officers were of that nationality, few 
French Canadians were found in the 
ranks. Nominally a French battalion, 
it did not contain more than about 
fifty French, and was filled up to the 
required strength largely by recruits 
from Ontario. 

The route usually travelled from 
Canada to the Red River settlement 
lay through the United States, but as 
it was out of the question to send 
troops through a foreign country, an- 
other way had to be found. With some 
few changes, the old Hudson Bay 
canoe route from Lake Superior was 
adopted. This was not wholly unknown 
as a military highway, a company of the 
Royal Canadian Rifles having been sent 
overitin1857. They were conveyed as 
far as Fort Francis in canoes, and the 
rest of the way in Hudson Bay boats. 
They travelled light, having to take 
little with them in the way of supplies 
or stores. The report of their journey 
was, however, of some service in de- 
termining the outfit and route of the 
Red River expedition. 

The route adopted was as follows :— 
Toronto by rail to Collingwood, 94 
miles ; through Lakes Huron and 
Superior by steamer to Thunder Bay, 
534 miles; land transport over the 
Dawson road to Lake Shebandowan, 
48 miles; boats to Fort Garry, 550 
miles ; in round numbers 1,200 miles 
n all. Of this the 600 miles from 
Lake Superior to Fért Garry presented 
the greatest difficulties. The route lay 
through a_ wilderness of lakes and 
rivers, traversed only by the Indian in 
his bark canoe, or the Hudson’s Bay 
Co.’s voyageur. A portion of it had 
been surveyed by Mr. S. J. Dawson, 
C.E., of the Public Works Department, 


who was engaged in the construction 
of a waggon road from Thunder Bay 
to Lake Shebandowan, and in the 
improvement of the lakes and portages 
thence to Fort Garry, with the idea of 
making it a highway for immigration 
to Red River. It had been promised 
that the forty-eight miles of road would 
be completed by the end of May, so that 
the boats, stores and men might be 
conveyed over it to the point of em- 
barkation without delay. The promise 
was not fulfilled, and this item of land 
transport proved to be a source of 
vexatious delay, threatening at one 
time the success of the whole expedi- 
tion. Only the indomitable energy 
and determination of Col. Wolseley, 
seconded by the willingness of those 
under his command, overcame obstacles 
which would have disheartened men 
less enthusiastic and determined. 

Mr. Dawson had been instructed to 
organize a Boat Transport Service, and 
under his direction 150 boats were 
built at various points in Canada. The 
boats were of two kinds—clinker and 
carvel-built, and experience showed 
each to have its advantages. They 
averaged about thirty feet long, with a 
beam of six or seven feet, and were con- 
structed to carry a weight of four tons 
and a crew of fourteen men. Each was 
propelled by six oars, and fitted with 
two masts and sails, which proved to 
be of little service, as the prevailing 
winds were contrary. The westerly 
winds, however, brought fine weather, 
though there had been an unusual 
quantity of rain early in the season. A 
gig and three bark canoes were pro- 
vided for the staff. 

About 400 men who were supposd 
to be familiar with the handling of 
boats were engaged as voyageurs, but 
most of them proved to be utterly in- 
competent. Many of them were men 
who simply wished to obtain a free trip 
to the Red River settlement, of which 
they had heard so much. Almost the 
only exceptions were a hundred Iro- 
quois, who were splendid boatmen. A 
few of the militiamen were also famil- 
iar with this work, having been engag- 
ed in lumbering. One hundred and 
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fifty horses and waggons were provided 
for conveying the boats and stores from 
Thunder Bay to Lake Shebandowan, 
but, as the event proved, they were of 
limited use. The roads were bad, the 
drivers, like the boatmen, incompetent, 
and many of the horses fell sick. 

Numerous delays were encountered 
at the outset. These arose partly from 
a divided responsibility such as Mr. 
Kinglake describes in connection with 
the Crimean war. General Lindsay, 
the commandant of Her Majesty’s 
forces in Canada, was not allowed a 
tree hand by the Government at Otta- 
wa in making his arrangements. Con- 
tracts sometimes depended on the poli- 
tical complexion of those who were 
concerned rather than ability to carry 
them out promptly and efficiently. In- 
deed, it was freely hinted at the time, 
and was current among the soldiers, 
that obstacles were placed in the way 
in order that the expedition might be 
delayed or withdrawn. Indomitable 
energy finally overcame all difficulties, 
as history teaches us has always been 
the case with British soldiers. 

From Collingwood to Thunder Bay 
is 534 miles, through Lakes Huron and 
Superior. The only passage between 
these lakes, around the St. Mary's 
rapids, was through the United States 
Sault canal. On the first hint of diffi- 
culties the United States authorities 
not only refused to allow stores intend- 
ed for the expedition to pass through, 
but stopped the Chzcora, though she 
had no military supplies on board. 
Fortunately the steamer A/goma was 
on the Lake Superior side, and the only 
course was to bring the supplies to the 
foot of the rapid, unload them on the 
Canada side, convey them across a 
three-mile portage to Lake Superior, 
and re-load them on the A/goma. Other 
steamers on Lake Superior, among 
them some United States boats, were 
chartered to expedite the work; but 
the unfriendly action of the United 
States was the cause of much annoy- 
ance and delay, though the restrictions 
were afterwards modified. The em- 
bargo was doubtless the result of sym- 


pathy felt by a section of the people of 


the United States for Riel, and the 
hope that his action might lead to the 
annexation of the Red River territory 
to their country. 

In consequence of the difficulty at 
the Sault, two companies of the Onta- 
rio Battalion were ‘sent up as soon 
as possible after organization, to 
form a garrison, under command of 
Lt.-Col. Bolton, D.A.G. to the force. 
They assisted. ‘1 makiug ime road anc 
in conveying the stores acrogs.the port- 
age. Their. departure fro.n Toro:to, 
on the-rgth or -May, was hailed with 
delight by the people of Ontario, who 
were anxious to see this, the first mili- 
tary expedition ever undertaken by Ca- 
nada, a success, and who were thirst- 
ing for revenge on the murderers of 
Scott. 

Just at this time the Fenian organi- 
zation again began to manifest activity. 
It threatened to make an attack at 
Sault Ste. Marie, and two more com- 
panies of the Ontario Rifles were hur- 
ried off to strengthen that garrison. 
The troops in Toronto were under or- 
ders to hold themselves in readiness to 
proceed to the Niagara frontier, where 
an attack was threatened. The only 
hostilities which actually occurred were 
on the southern boundary of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, where the invaders 
were soon repulsed. Had it not been 
for the vigilance of Col. Wolseley it is 
probable an attempt would have been 
made to destroy the stores at the Sault, 
or Thunder Bay, which would have de- 
layed the expedition and possibly caus- 
ed its postponement for a year. 

Meantime the force and stores were 
being assembled at Thunder Bay, the 
beginning of the Dawson route. It 
well deserved the name, for the thun- 
derstorms which prevail are appalling 
in their character. It rained fifteen 
days in June, and eight out of the first 
sixteen days in July, while the expedi- 
tion was there. The point of debark- 
ation was named, by Col. Wolseley, 
Prince Arthur’s Landing, in honour of 
H.R.H., then in Canada. It has since 
been changed to the more euphonious 
Port Arthur. There was plenty of 
work to be done—clearing away the 
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woods and stumps to make a camping- 
ground, unloading and _ forwarding 
stores, building a small redoubt for the 
ammunition and as a protection against 
possible Fenian attack, working on the 
road, and the usual drill. Work- 
ing on the road was one of the most 
laborious and uncongenial tasks. In 
the words of the Expedition Song :— 

‘Twas only as a volunteerthat I left my 

‘abode, ‘ ‘ ‘ 

b never though. ef cdming*here to work 

npon the road. 

But while working with the spade, 
which General Lindsay told the men 
was, as much as arifle, the weapon of a 
soldier, they were cheered by the 
thought, 

We'll keep our spirits up, my boys, and not 

look sad or sober, 


Nor grumble at our hardships on our way 
to Manitoba. 


But the roadwork was an absolute 
necessity. A fire, which had swept 
over the country shortly before, leav- 
ing everything in a most desolate con- 
dition, had burned a number of the 
bridges and culverts, and these had to 
be rebuilt. The unusual rainfall had 
rendered much of the road as al- 
ready constructed well-nigh impas- 
sible. But apart from this there 
was much to be done. For miles, in- 
stead of the road being made, it had 
merely been chopped out, and in some 
places even that had not yet been done. 
Only some thirty miles were at all fit 
for travel. After an inspection of the 
entire force by General Lindsay and 
Captain Gascoigne, detachments were 
scattered along the road, according as 
supplies could be forwarded, to assist 
in making it passable ; but even then 
it is doubtful whether the force could 
have got through, had not an alterna- 
tive route for most of the boats and 
some of the stores been found. 

The Kaministiquia River was the 
old canoe route from Lake Superior. 
It empties about four miles west of 
Prince Arthur’s Landing. Fort Wil- 
liam, an important Hudson Bay post, 
was about a mile above the mouth. 
Small tugs could go up the river ten 
miles, beyond which it became very 











rapid. As the height of land between 
the waters flowing into Lake Superio: 
and Hudson Bay is only about fort, 
miles from the former, and is 830 feet 
above the lake, it follows that the des- 
cent of the river is very rapid. The 
Kakabeka Falls are 120 feet in perpen- 
dicular height, necessitating a very 
laborious portage. Colonel Wolseley 
however, resolved to test the river as 
a route for the boats, and, having 
found it practicable, forwarded most 
of them, with a proportion of the 
stores, that way. The Matawan, a trib- 
utary of the Kaministiquia, flows out 
of Lake Shebandowan, and it, too, was 
utilized. By means of such sections 
of the road as were fit for travel, and 
stretches of the two rivers referred to, 
the boats and stores were gradually 
pushed through to Lake Shebandowan. 
The labour involved was enormous ; 
the waggons had to be loaded and un- 
loaded many times, while the boats 
suffered much damage before they 
reached the place of embarkation. To 
give an idea of the character of the 
river, it may be observed that on one 
stretch it took thirteen hours of hard 
work with oar, pole and tracking-line, 
to ascend, while the empty boats ran 
down for another load in one hour. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
difficulties which beset this part of the 
route, or on the willingness and deter- 
mination of officers and men to grap- 
ple with and overcome them. 

At length, on the 16th of July, the 
first detachment, consisting of two 
companies of the 6oth, the artillery, 
the engineers, and two of the mountain 
guns, started from McNeill’s Bay, a 
cove with sandy beach at the east end 
of Lake Shebandowan, which was 
named after Col. McNeill, V.C., who 
was there in charge. Thereafter a 
brigade was despatched almost every 
day, until the whole twenty-one brig- 
ades were afloat, the last leaving on 
the 2nd of August. Communication 
was kept up by means of a weekly mail 
from Fort William, carried by Indians 
in a canoe. 

A brigade consisted of six boats, 
which carried one company of soldiers— 
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fifty men. An officer and two voya- 
yeurs were in each boat, and, when pro- 
curable, there was one guide for the 
brigade. As reliable men who knew 
the route were few, Col. Wolseley had 
the course ‘‘ blazed” by making an 
axe mark on the trees where the chan- 
nel was intricate. Sufficient provisions 
were taken to last every man for thirty 
days, besides ‘one ton of surplus stores 
to each brigade. In addition there 
was a tool chest containing materials 
for repairs, tents, blankets, cooking 
utensils, arms, ammunition, spare oars 
and other material, and personal bag- 
gage. The latter in the case of officers 
was limited to ninety Ibs., including 
bedding and cooking utensils, and in 
the case of the men to what was con- 
tained intheir knapsacks. The officers 
instead of swords carried short rifles 
and sixty rounds of ammunition, the 
same as the men. 

The daily ration per man was as 
follows : 1 lb. biscuit, or 114 lbs. bread 
or flour, 1 lb. salt pork, or 1% lbs. 
fresh meat, 2 oz. sugar, I Oz. tea, I 
pint beans, or 14 lb. preserved pota- 
toes, salt and pepper. After leaving 
Thunder Bay fresh meat was rarely 
seen. Most of the biscuit had been 
spoiled by the rain, and as there were no 
ovens, bake kettles or baking powder, 
the only way to prepare the flour was 
by mixing it with water into a batter 
and making pancakes in the frying 
pans. Such fare was not very suitable 
for men engaged in hard work, and 
many suffered from diarrhcea. The 
liberal ration of tea was most accept- 
able, as the water in many of the lakes 
was not good. It was expected that 
enough fish might be caught for an oc- 
casional meal, and a net was supplied 
for each brigade, but there was no 
time for fishing, nor did fish appear to 
be at all plentiful. Otcasionally a 
sturgeon might be had from the Indians 
in exchange for pork. A _ supply of 
blueberries, procured in the same way, 
formed an agreeable change of diet. 

No spirit ration was issued, pruba- 
bly the first expedition undertaken by 
British troops in which intoxicating 
liquor was not served out daily. It 


y 


was an experiment based upon the ex- 
perience of lumbermen in Canada, who 
are never allowed spirits, but have an 
unlimited quantity of tea. It was as- 
serted by some of the older officers 
that it would be a failure, but it was 
not. Absence of liquor was marked 
by absence of crime, as well as by the 
wonderful good health and spirits of 
the men. Had a spirit ration been 
issued the result would have been dif- 
ferent. Even the liquor in the medical 
stores was seldom calledfor. The tes- 
timony of everyone on the expedition 
was that spirits are not necessary, and 
that men can do harder and better 
work without them. 

A feeling of relief was experienced 
when the little army found itself in the 
boats, with the Kaministiquia, the 
Matawan and the 48 miles of road 
left behind, but the hard work was by 
no means ended. Rowing the boats 
was no light task, and much had to be 
done in roadmaking on the portages 
before the boats and stores could be 
coveyed across. The boats carried 
about two tons each of supplies and 
ammunition, and this, except as it was 
diminished by use, with the baggage 
and the boats, had to be conveyed 
across 42 portages, varying in length 
from 40 to 1,800 yards. No wonder 
the men slept well, even under the 
open canopy of heaven. Tents were 
seldom pitched, for it was always true 
that a hard day’s work 


‘© Had earntd a night's repose,” 


The portaging was done by means 
of portage straps, aload being, accord- 
ing to Hudson’s Bay usage, 100 Ibs., 
though some of their men carry two or 
even three ‘‘pieces”’ of that weight. 
Rope slings, which with two poles 
formed a handbarrow, were also served 
out, but after a little experience the 
men preferred to use the portage 
straps. The boats were dragged across 
on poles laid on the ground. Great 
care had to be exercised to preserve 
them from injury, and frequent repairs 
were necessary. The expedition was 
passing through a country totally un- 
inhabited except by a few roving In- 








































































































































































































dians, and had to depend entirely upon 
whatit carried with it. Nothing that was 
lacking could be procured, and neither 
boats nor stores could be replaced. 
Before leaving Thunder Bay Col. 
Wolesley received a visit from a depu- 
tation of Indians from Fort Francis, 
headed by Chief Blackstone. <A pow- 
wow was held anda great deal of talk- 
ing indulged in. The Indians wish- 
ed to know the intention of the expe- 
dition and why it was about to proceed 
through their country without first 
obtaining permission. They were as- 
sured that there was no intention to 
take any of their lands, that the expe- 
dition simply asked for right of way, 
and that the government would subse- 
quently treat with them respecting a 
transfer of their rights to the soil. A 
few presents to their head men, anda 
few good meals, had a wonderfully 
soothing effect, and after vigorous pro- 
testations of loyalty to the Great 
Mother they promised that the force 
might have all the wood and water it 
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required for the journey. The expe- 
dition therefore met with no obstruc- 
tion so far as the Indians were con- 
cerned, ° 

The daily routine was as follows :— 
At or before daylight reveille was 
sounded and every man was quickly 
astir. A snatch of the Expedition 
Song, the shout ‘‘ On to Fort Garry,” 
or the cry, ‘‘ Arms, Men’ and Canoes,”’ 
a free translation of Virgil’s opening 
line in the Iliad, ‘‘ Arma virumque 
cano,” might be heard. After some 
hot tea all were on board and pulling 
hard at the oar. A halt was made tor 
breakfast at 8 a.m., another for dinner 
at 1 p.m., not more than an hour being 
allowed, camp for the night about 6 
or 7p.m. No guard was mounted un- 
less there were Indians in the neighbour- 
hood. It was remarkable to see the 
rapidity with which the men learned to 
cook and to perform their various 
duties. All were anxious to push on 
and to reach their destination as soon 
as possible. 


(To be Concluded. ) 





THE FOREGROUND. 


\ TE all can paint, in a sort of a way, 
With a daub of blue or a streak of gray, 
The distant hills—like an A.R.A.— 


And miles more round ; 


But that which puzzles the tyro brave, 
And makes him shrink like the meanest slave, 
And bids him long for Oblivion’s wave, 


Is the Foreground ! 


There are tricks of the trade we can work with ease, 
On our masterly sky, or our far-off trees ; 
You fancy you could, in our stretching seas, 


Swing an oar round ; 


But our rocks, our grass, our roads, and our rails, 
That we put in front—or our boats and their sails— 
Why the strongest and kindliest fancy fails 


At our Foreground ! 


’Tis something like that in the Picture of Life ; 
We can rub in the Past with a broad palette-knife ; 
But the Present is bitter, with labour and strife, 


As is horehound ; 


We sweat at it, strain at it, grunt at our toil ; 
he future is easy ; our colours and oil 
Go sweetly on that ; but heavens! what moil 


Is our Foreground ! 





Berngrd McEvoy. 
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WHAT WE EAT. 


CHRISTMAS DRIED FRUITS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 


" is always well to think while we 

read ; and I do not know but that 
it is well for us, at least sometimes, to 
think while we eat. I have not in mind 
at the momeut the advisability of think- 
ing of the nutritive properties of the 
food we eat, or of its peculiar fitness 
or otherwise for our digestive capabili- 
ties. I merely have in mind the con- 
templation of what we eat, how or 
where it is produced or grown. 

Just now grocers throughout the 
Dominion are receiving their supplies 
of foreign dried fruits, such as currants, 
raisins, figs and dates, the chief raw 
materials from which our mothers, 
wives or cooks will in a few weeks hence 
produce those fearfully and wonderfully 
made cakes, plum puddings and mince 
pies which delight children and torture 
dyspeptics. 

Of all the foreign dried fruits con- 
sumed in this country, raisins stand first 
as to quantity. Included in this classi- 
fication of raisins are the Valencia, 
Malaga and Sultana descriptions. The 
importation into Canada last year was 
9,005,939 pounds, nearly two pounds 
per capita of population. While this is 
in quantity larger than twenty years 
ago, yet in value the advantage is the 
other way. In 1877 the quantity was 
8,055,421 pounds, and the value $401,- 
807. In 1897 the value was $327,- 
509. The quantity has already been 
stated. 

Each variety of raisin is of some 
variety of grape, and in course of pre- 
paration the clusters are cut and laid 
in trays, where, exposed to the sun, 
they are dried. 

VALENCIA RAISINS. 

The home of the Valencia raisin is in 
Spain. Poor Spain; but good raisin. 
What would our plum pudding do with- 
out it ? 

The Valencia raisin may be termed 


the old standby among dried fruits, for 
not only is a larger quantity of it used 
in Canada, but it is one of the chief 
ingredients in the plum pudding of the 
poor man as well as in that of the rich 
man. 

Valencia raisins come upon the Can- 
adian market in four grades, viz., off- 
stalk, fine offstalk, selected, and lay- 
ers, the first named being the lowest, 
and the last named the highest-priced. 
Each grade is packed in 28-pound 
boxes. 

CALIFORNIA RAISINS. 


California raisins have during the 
past few years been a competitor of 
the Spanish description on the Cana- 
dian market, but the extent of their 
competition varies according to the 
market value of the respective growths. 
Most of the California raisins brought 
into this country have been for table 
use, although quite a few in one-pound 
cartoon boxes for cooking purposes 
have been imported. With both qual- 
ity and price right they may in time 
prove popular with the house wife. 
But like begets like, and this season 
an enterprising Canadian is seeding 
Spanish raisins and putting them up 
in one-pound boxes a la the California 
article. 

MALAGA RAISINS. 


Malaga raisins, like Valencia raisins, 
come from Spain, and are packed in 
paper boxes of an attractive appear- 
ance. ‘*London Layers,” ‘‘ Extra 
Dessert Clusters,” ‘‘ Connoisseur Clus- 
ters,” ‘‘ Blue Baskets,” ‘‘ Black Bas- 
kets,” are the grades under which they 
commonly come upon the market. It 
is the Malaga raisin which has so far 
most keenly felt the competition of the 
California raisin. The peculiar subtle 
flavour of the Malaga raisin is due to 
the fact that its source of supply is the 
muscatel grape. 
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SULTANA RAISINS. 


The Sultana raisin, the delicate- 
skinned and the delicate-flavoured rai- 
sin, to which most of us are partial, 
whether it be in or out of the cake, 
comes nearly altogether from Smyrna 
in Turkey, although other countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean pro- 
duce a few. Asa factor on the Ca- 
nadian market the Sultana raisin ante- 
dates the Valencia raisin, although the 
latter has been a staple commodity on 
this continent for half a century or more. 


CURRANTS. 


The land that gave to the world a 
Homer, a Socrates, a Plato, an Aris- 
totle, an Euripides and other worthies 
celebrated in literature and philosophy, 
also gives to us the currant. 

Currants, unlike wheat and whiskey, 
cannot’ be produced in every clime or 
in every country. They are essentially 
a product of Greece. True, California 
essays to produce currants, but whether 
the soil, aided by a high protective 
tariff, will ever be able to bring forth a 
worthy competitor of the Grecian pro- 
duct remains to be seen. But what- 
ever may be in the ‘‘ lap of futurity,” 
or in the possibilities of California, 
Greece has so far had a monopoly of 
the currant industry, although mon- 
opoly and all as it has, the indus- 
try is in some seasons anything 
but a profitable one for the grow- 
ers. Indeed for a couple of years pre- 
ceding the last, the returns scarcely 
yielded them sufficient to pay their 
harvesting expenses let alone the cost of 
cultivation. But we in Canada, as well 
as the people in other consuming coun- 
tries, were in the meantime getting 
currants cheaper than we ever got them 
before. Few, if any of us, then, pro- 
bably realized that while we were feast- 
ins on ‘‘ curranty cake” ruin and star- 
vation were staring the Grecian farm- 
ers in the face, and inducing them to 
consider whether it would not pay them 
better to stop growing currants and try 
raising wheat, notwithstanding the low 
price of the latter commodity at the 
time. 
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What was in ancient times called 
the Peloponnesus, now Morea, is the 
part of Greece where currants arc 
chiefly cultivated, although this fruit i: 
also produced in such of the I[oniai 
Islands as Zante, Cehphalona and Itha 
ca. Cultivation is confined to fringes 
of territory along the coasts of thx 
Corinth and Patras gulfs and the Ionian 
and Mediterranean seas. The choicest 
currants are produced in the Vostizza, 
Gulf and Patras districts lying along 
the shores of the two gulfs mentioned. 
The medium qualities are from the dis- 
tricts skirting the Ionian sea, while the 
poorest are produced in the districts 
dipping into the Mediterranean sea. 

Currant production in Greece has 
gradually expanded during the cen- 
tury, though the political status of the 
country has of late years contracted. 
Two years ago the production was 
177,000 tons, the largest on record. 
Last year it was somewhat less. In 
1816, the earliest year in the present 
century for which I have been able to 
get figures, the production was 8,542 
tons, although since then, in times of 
political disturbances, the yield has at 
times been slightly less. 

Currants now chiefly come to us in 
cases and half-cases, although barrels 
and half-barrels are also a good deal in 
evidence. It was not always, however, 
that currants came forward in the 
handy packages they now do. It is 
within the memory of a few of the old- 
time grocers remaining to-day when 
they were brought to our shores in half- 
ton packages, known as _ caroteels. 
And not only were the packages big in 
those days, but the prices were as well, 
the cost to the wholesaler sometimes 
running up to twenty-five cents per 
pound. 

The importation of currants into Ca- 
nada does not show much variation 
from year to year. In 1897 the quan- 
tity brought in was 5,739,031 pounds, 
and seven years before it was 5,671,- 
334 pounds. Twenty years ago the 
aggregate importation was a little over 
4% millions pounds. 

Currants, like Sultana raisins, come 
from a seedless variety of the grape. 
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The vines are planted four teet apart, 
and the fruit, when ripe, is placed in 
layers on drying ground for curing. 


FIGS. 


The figs consumed in Canada, and 
all other countries for that matter, are 
chiefly the product of Turkey and Por- 
tugal. The Eleme or layer figs, used 
largely as table fruit, are from Turkey. 
From the domain of the Sultan we also 
get the natural figs which are turned 
to good account by the cook. Portu- 
gal supplies the Comadra tapnet figs, 
which also furnish the cook with raw 
material for various table delicacies. 
The trade returns show that a few figs 
are imported from Spain and Greece. 

This year the crop of Eleme figs is 
almost a total failure, being only about 
7,000 tons, or not more than about 
one-fifth of an, average one, while the 
price, about 100 per cent. above the 
figures of 1897, means that only the 
affluent, except at the risk of being 
termed extravagant, are likely to have 
them upon their table. Comadra figs, 
while not relatively as high as the 
Eleme description, are also much dear- 
er than usual. 

The importation of figs into Canada 
last year aggregated 1,254,289 pounds, 
valued at $51,005. Of this quantity 
691,976 pounds came from Turkey, 
303,200 pounds from Portugal, 95,771 
pounds from Spain, and 14,849 pounds 
from Italy. The balance, Elemes and 
Comadras, all told, came via Great 
Britain and the United States. Twenty 
years ago Canada’s imports of figs 
aggregated less than half a million 


pounds. 


California cultivates figs to some ex- 
tent, but while an occasional sample is 


to be seen in Canada, it is seldom if 


ever that a shipment has come forward. 
It is quite possible these figs may be 
on the Canadian market before the pre- 
sent season closes, owing to the high 
price of the Turkish and Portugese 
growths, offers having lately been sub- 
mitted to importing houses in thiscoun- 
try. 

It may perhaps not be generally 
known that attempts to cultivate figs 


in Canada have not proved altogether 
abortive, a gentleman at Niagara-on- 
the-Lake having for about twenty-five 
years successfully grown them in his 
garden. He has several trees and 
they stand about twelve feet in height. 
His aspirations are not commercial ; 
he is merely giving vent to a hobby. 
But hobby or no hobby, it is proof that 
figs can be cultivated in at least one 
part of Canada. 


DATES. 


Dates, the fruit of the towering palm 
tree, are chiefly the product of Arabia, 
although they are indigenous to Africa, 
the Canary Islands and to India. 

Canada’s imports of dates last year 
were 669,544 pounds, valued at $23,- 
379. Seven years ago the quantity 
was 1,134,660 pounds, and twenty 
years ago it was 220,983 pounds. 


PRUNES. 


The supply of prunes for the Canadian 
market comes chiefly from Austria, 
France and the United States. Forty 
years ago prunes were seldom seen in 
this country, but now we import over 
1% million pounds. At least we did 
last year, although in 18go the quan- 
tity was over three million pounds. 
Twenty years ago it was only 671,398 
pounds. 

Within a comparatively few years 
prunes came to hand in ponderous hogs- 
heads, but now in convenient boxes 
which a man can carry under his arm, 
while the very finest are in tins and 
bottles. 

Until last year Austrian and French 
prunes monopolised the Canadian mar- 
ket, but then the high prices prevailing 
tor them and the low figures ruling for 
the United States product, led to this 
market being nearly altogether sup- 
plied by our neighbours. This year 
the Austrian and the French prune is 
getting back some of its old-time 
trade owing to the smaller crop and 
higher prices in California, but the 
product of the Pacific States is still a 
very formidable competitor. 

In France are produced both dried 
plums and prunes, and it is curious to 
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note that while certain descriptions two ago Canada imported its foreign 
in England are called prunes, in the dried fruits largely via Great Britain 
United States they are termed plums. and the United States, the practice to- 
In Canada we follow the English prac- day is the reverse: the great bulk 
tice. is imported direct, and the minimum 
It may perhaps be worth noting, in via the Mother Country and ports of 
conclusion, that whereas a decade or the neighbouring Republic. 












W. L. Edmonds. 
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\ THERE you watch the sponge-boats 
Home across the blue, 
Do you feel my distant heart 


Beat to you? 


Where you watch the sea-spent 
Pelicans flap back, 

With the wind from Mexico 

On their track ; 


Do you feel my brown hand 
On your hand, Doreen ? 
And forget the weary miles 


Spread between ? 


Love, I know the look of all 
Sea, and sky, and air! 

How the tropic soul of it 

Warms your hair. 


When the sponging boats draw up 
Black, across the blue, 

You will feel my spirit kiss 

Come to you. 





We, who must be dreamers, 
Know what dreams are worth ! 

How their magical soft wings 
Span the earth. 

Theodore Roberts. 
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THE CITY OF VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


VANCOUVER. 


A TWELVE YEAR OLD CITY. 


re where the sunny hills of the 


coast-range, which are a more or 
less broken continuation of the Cordil- 


leras, slope down to meet the sweep of 


the Pacific waters, there lies on a pro- 
montory of British Columbian soil what 
Mr. Douglas Sladen has so appropri- 
ately termed ‘‘the Liverpool of the 
West.” 

Were the history of this remarkably 
progressive sea-port to be written down 
in detail, the volumes would form a 
small library, for during the twelve 
years of its existence, fire and flood, 
land booms and mining booms, rail- 
way schemes and marine enterprises, 
have followed so quickly upon one 
another’s heels, that, within’ the 
short space of a decade, there has 
sprung up upon the shores of Burrard 
Inlet a city of some thirty thousand 
inhabitants, one of immense commer- 
cial and maritime importance, and 
last, but not least, as things go now- 
a-days, a city that is the chief outfit- 
ting, and the only necessary trans- 
shipping point between Eastern Ca- 
nada and the Klondyke gold fields. 

In the year 1885 there was no 
Vancouver—nought save an impenetra- 


ble forest of pine trees reigned in all 
the calm majesty of undisturbed pos- 
session where now stone buildings 
and human beings are thicker than the 
brambles of olden days, and man’s 
dogged determination, aided by steam 
and electricity, has evolved out of the 
primeval forest the greatest Canadian 
business centre west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

It frequently occurs that Nature, in 
her all-wisdom, having designed some 
particular spot as a suitable site for a 
prosperous city, and bestowed upon it 
unrivalled advantages as a sea-port, 
man, in his abysmal blindness, will 
pass by the desirable locality, and 
pitch upon a place of inferior qualifica- 
tions whereon to expend his labours ; 
but for once Nature proposed, and man 
accepted, the offer of as beautiful and 
convenient a site for the terminal city 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway as 
could be found in all British Columbia, 
and in consequence Vancouver has 
grown and prospered far beyond the 
most sanguine hopes of those who first 
called her into existence. 

The passenger on board the west- 
bound express catches his first glimpse 
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of the city immediately after leaving 
the little settlement of Hastings, and, 
as the train winds round the bluffs, 
and, hugging the shores of the har- 
bour, runs at slackened speed into the 
city limits, past wharves and ware- 
houses, crossing busy streets, now 
crowded with the extra traffic entailed 
by the rush to Klondyke, and skirting 
docks where steamers, tugs, sailing 
vessels and ocean liners lie at anchor, 
draws up close beside the the magni- 
ficent new terminal buildings of the 
Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company 

the thought up- 

permost in his 

mind is: ‘* What 

a regular business 

town!’ 

Far different is 
the impression 
created in the 
mind of him who 
approaches the 
town for the first 
time from the sea- 
ward; for the 
beautiful harbour 
entrance, the wild 
grandeur of the 
Narrows through 
which all ocean- 
going vesselsmust 
pass in order to 
reach the shelter 
of the port, and 
the mountain 
ranges with their 
snowy caps lying 
to the North of 
Burrard Inlet, are C. 
sufficient to in- 
spire everyone with unlimited admir- 
ation for these glorious works of Na- 
ture; and deep in my heart there 
will be through the years to come a 
lasting remembrance of that summer 
day when I first crossed the Gulf of 
Georgia. 

A preliminary view of the town is 
obtained as the steams past 
English Bay, the fashionable suburban 
beach and picnicing grounds of young 
Vancouver ; whither all summer long, 
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vessel 


MARPOLE, 


General Superintendent Pacific Division of the of 
P. Railway. 
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trom May until October, children and 
nurses, mothers and babies, flock in 
hundreds to enjoy the fresh salt breez- 
es and excellent sea-bathing. 

As the steamer ‘‘ Islander”’ rounded 
the western points of Stanley Park 
and we forged swiftly across the tide 
rip that guards the mouth of the Nar- 
rows, the glorious July sun bathin; 
earth and water ina flood of opalescen 
light, the picture that lay stretched ou 
before us called for the brush of ; 
Turner, or the pen of a Ruskin, to dk 

it justice. Eacl 
little sandy bay, 
where the waves 
broke merrily over 
as they 
one 


’ 


chasec 
another uy 
the yellow incline, 
looked a 


ver) 
haven of rest, and 
the rising banks 
of scrub anc 
thicket, flanked 
by red cedar 
(Thuga gigan- 
tea), and Douglas 
Fir (Pseudo - Ts- 
uga Douglassii) 
trees hid from 
view the road 
which, with many 
tortuous wind- 
ings, now skirting 
the shore, now 
turning inland, 
encircles the Re- 
serve, and forms 
a charming drive 
some eight 
or nine miles 
through this won- 
derful natural park. 

How the sunlight danced and spark- 
led upon the crest of the waves, and 
sliding thence fell into the embrace of 
the deep, green water-troughs! How 
it gleamed and shimmered as_ the 
foam sprang up to meet it in the 
air! The wind came ruffling across 
the wavetops, finally burying itself 
amidst the swaying crowns of the 
pines, and gently shaking with its 
parting breath a_ soft shower of 
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needles from the evergreen branches. 

On past Siwash Rock we glided, 
curving in arched course towards the 
entrance of the Inlet, where to the 
right the juts of rock piled high up 
above each other against the blue sky, 
and to the left the land swept away 
northwards to the foot of Mount 
Crown. A _ swish—a_ swirl—and we 
were steaming into Vancouver Har- 
bour on the bosom of a full tide, borne 
through the Narrows as in a triumphal 
progress by the mighty rush of waters; 
on past the Park and the Brockton 
Point Athletic Grounds, past the mouth 
of the Capilano River whose pure moun- 
tain waters supply the city’s needs, un- 
til, with another turn, we rounded the 
lighthouse, and there before us lay, 
sun-steeped and placid, the far-famed 
Harbour of Vancouver. 

Truly a magnificent panorama! A 
stretch of deep blue sea, varying from 
half-a-mile to three miles in width, the 
great maritime waters of Burrard In- 
let, Canada’s far-western port. Away 
to the east, beyond the city limits, the 
sea runs for twenty-four miles up in- 
land, though the portion practically 
used as a harbour is approximately 
only two miles wide and three miles 
long, a goodly anchorage for ships of 
all tonnage. Here and there a sloop- 
rigged yacht flew over the glancing 
waves, and skiffs in plenty were pass- 
ing hither and thither, 
on pleasure 


rowed by those 
bent, or sailed by fishermen 
bound on a whiting-catch or salmon- 
troll. 

As I stood and gazed beyond all 
these, upon the city resting so peace- 
fully beneath the summer sky, the un- 
dulating hills whereon it is situated, 
crowned with buildings an older town 
might well have envied, there sounded 
in my ears some shrill notes of a siren- 
whistle, quickly followed by that boom- 
ing tone which denotes the departure 
of a large steamer ; and presently there 
floated slowly away from her moorings 
at the dock the Empress of India, one 
of the Canadian Pacific liners which 
run between Vancouver, China and 
Japan. The huge white hull of the 
vessel, freshly painted, looked well 


VANCOUVER. 








VANCOUVER 


STANLEY PARK IN AUTUMN, 


keeping with the joyous noon-tide, and, 
as she rapidly approached our smaller 
craft, a full view could be obtained of 
her decks crowded with westward- 
bound passengers; and the magnificent 
sweep of her lines, together with a 
marked beauty of shape and proportion 
was presently noticeable. 

Soon after reaching Vancouver I had 
an opportunity of going over one of the 
Trans-Pacific ‘‘ Empresses,” and was 
thus enabled to further note how ex- 
cellent are all the equipments of these 
ships. Comfort has been thoroughly 
studied in every detail, and it were dif- 
ficult to imagine anything more pleas- 
ant than to speed away across the 
ocean at the rate of eighteen knots an 
hour aboard the Ampress of either Jn- 
dia, China, or Japan. An immense 
saloon, a charming library fitted up 
with cosy-corners and writing-tables, 
splendid bath-rooms, light, airy cabins, 
and a first-rate table—what more can 
the heart of man (or woman either) de- 
sire upon a sea voyage ? 

[In the waters of the harbour lie also 
the vessels of the Canadian-Australian 
Line, and steamers connecting Vancou- 
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ver with the Puget Sound 
ports, Portland and San 
Francisco ; also boat: 
bound for Skagway, Dyea 
and other northern points. 
The local steamship traffic, 
too, is very considerable 
and daily communication 
has been established by 
boat with Victoria, Nanai- 
mo and the Fraser River 
ports, whilst week by week 
there come and go through 
the lion-guarded gateway 
of the Narrows numberless 
trading vessels from. all 
VANCOUVER—CORDOVA STREET. paere of the world. 

It is indeed a motley col- 
lection of crafts that greet 
the eye as one glances 
across the Inlet from an 
elevated vantage point, and 
descries to right and left 
sugar ships from Java, lum- 
ber ships bound for South 
Africa, France or Belgium, 
and general cargo vessels 
from Great Britain ; some 
at anchor awaiting orders, 
others floating away in a 
stately manner, drawn out 
to sea by the ever-irrepres- 
sible tug ; and one realizes 
fully, when looking out 
over this vista of trading 
and passenger ships, that 
within her harbour lies 
the greatest commercial 
strength of Vancouver. 

Now to turn for a few 
minutes from the sea to the 
other aspects of the twelve- 
year-old city. Most pas- 
sing strange it is to east- 
erners to find in this mush- 
room town electric light 
and gas from one end to 
the other, ten miles of elec- 
tric street cars, cement side 
walks and asphalt-paved 
streets, fine cut-stone 
‘“blocks,’’ and seven char- 
tered banks occupying pre- 
mises that would do honor 
THE NEW C.P.R. STATION—NOW BUILDING. to an old established com- 


VANCOUVER—BOATS LOADING FOR THE KLONDYKE, 


PHOTOGRAPH BY H. M. HENDERSON FROM ARCHITECT'S DRAWING. 
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munity. The private resi- 
dences of citizens are also 
admirably built, standing 
for the most part in well- 
kept gardens, where flow- 
ers bloom from February 
until November, and vege- 
tation flourishes with all 
the luxuriance of semi-trop- 
ical growth 

The Hotel Vancouver is 
an excellent abiding place, 
and surpasses anything 
west of Toronto in point 
of structure, fittings and 
table ad’hote. Needless to 
remark, like many other 
admirable local  institu- 
tions, it is under the man- 
igement of the C.P.R., and 
Vancouver being the ter- 
minus both of the Com- 
pany’s railway and steam- 
ship lines, nothing has been 
spared to insure the com- 
fort of travellers. 

The Opera House, too, 
belongs to the Railroad 
Company. It has a seat- 
ing capacity of twelve hun- 
dred, and quite the finest 
drop-curtain in Canada, the 
latter having been painted 
by Seavey a first-rate New 
York artist, from a view 
near Canmore, in the Rocky 
Mountains, showing the 
peaks of The Three Sisters. 

Manufacturies and_ in- 
dustries abound in the 
neighbourhood. Saw mills, 
iron works, factories, brew- 


eries, a sugar refinery, ship- 
yards, —have all sprung 
up around a solid phalanx 
ot warehouses, shops, offi- 


ces, and wholesale business 
establishments, where, at 
the present time, a steadily 
increasing trade is being 
done; whilst churches, hos- 
pitals, a new City Hall, 
Court House and Post 
Office all betoken the trans- 
formation of the City by the 
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Sea from a collection of wooden shacks 
to a civilized centre of commerce. 
Never has the tide of local prosper- 
ity run higher than it does to-day. 
Property stands at a fair value, the 
mining industry is advancing with 
rapid strides, new firms are opening up 
in the city, new buildings and residen- 
ces in the course of construction meet 
the eye at every turn; and added to 





VANCOUVER 


LIEUT.-COL. WORSNOP. 


this, increased wharf accommodation 
and a new railway station have practi- 
cally been necessitated by the magni- 
tude of the Klondyke trade, and the 
steady stream of regular travel. 
Vancouver has yet another thing of 
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which she is justly proud, namely, her 
militia forces, and a finer body of men 
than the Second Battalion of the Fifth 
Regiment of Canadian Artillery, under 
the command of Lieut.-Col. Worsnop, 
it would be difficult to find throughout 
the length and breadth of the Dominion. 
The Pacific Coast district is in all re- 
spects equal in importance to that of 
Halifax ; both form the maritime bound 
aries of Canada, and the fact that Van 
couver is situated three thousand mile: 
distant from the Ontario and Quebe 
centres does not lessen its value as the 
western military outpost of the Do 
minion. 

It is perchance, in a measure, due tc 
the conglomeration of nationalities re- 
presented in her harbour that Vancou- 
ver has become such a thoroughly cos- 
mopolitan city, for every clime unde 
heaven appears to have contributed its 
mite towards the stream of humanity 
that incessantly ebbs and flows along 
the streets and on the wharves. 

White men and yellow Chinese, Ne- 
groes and swarthy Italians, Spaniards, 
Coreans and Japanese ever interming]- 
ing with the new genus homo, the 
‘*Klondyker,” jostle one another as 
they pass by, and any day you may 
hear the Irish brogue, or the canny 
speech of the Scot, combined with Am- 
erican wit, Germanexpletives, or French 
idioms, as you take your constitutional 
stroll down the length of Cordova 
street. All these diverse types vastly 
interest and amuse a stranger, and in- 
variably cause him to wonder how on 
earth such an admixture of tempera- 
ments, creeds, and prejudices, to say 
nothing of languages and customs, has 
ever succeeded in building up so fine a 
commercial city. Truly, it is a confed- 
eration of opposing forces, bent prim- 
arily on promoting trade, and who, 
with the ‘‘Almighty Dollar” as their 
goal, have evidently found sufficient 
unity of purpose to bind them together 
in the interests of prosperity and ad- 
vancement. 

Julian Durham. 
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MARGARET ANGLIN, 











ee most prominent Canadian now 
on the American stage, who is not 
a star, is beyond peradventure Miss 
Margaret Anglin, the young actress 
who, as leading lady with Mr. Richard 
Mansfield, is appearing as Roxane in 
Rostand’s ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
Miss Anglin is the daughter of the 
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MARGARET 





ANGLIN. 





The Canadian Actress who has been winning fame in the 


United States. 
(116) 











SOME ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 
INCLUDING SEVERAL CANADIANS WHO ARE 
First Paper. 


late Hon. Timothy Anglin for some 
time speaker of the House of Commons, 
and she enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing been born in the House of Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa, April 3rd, 1876. At 
the age of twenty-two she has done 
much and climbed many rounds on the 
ladder of fame. 
of her babyhood in St. John, N.B., 
and Halifax, N.S.; then at the age of 






WINNING FAME. 


Miss Anglin lived most 


seven came with her parents to To- 
ronto where was educated at 
Loretto Abbey, and subsequently at 
the convent of the Sacred Heart in 
Montreal. 

In August, 1894, Miss Anglin 
made her professional debut at the 
Academy of Music in New York, in 
‘*Shenandoah.” She then spent a 
season as leading lady with Mr. 
James O'Neill, our greatest living 
romantic actor, with whom she won 
approval everywhere, especially as 
Mercedes in ‘* Monte Cristo” 
Ophelia in ‘‘ Hamlet,” as_ well 
Virginia in ‘‘ Virginius.” Last sea- 
son she appeared with Mr. E. H. 
Sothern in ‘‘ Lord Chumley” and 
‘*The Adventure of Lady Ursula.’’ 
This season all America knows of 
her splendid performance in the play 
of the year. She is pronounced as 
surpassing Ada Rehan and is un- 
doubtedly a coming artiste who has 
already arrived. With her equip- 
ment of beauty, culture and intel- 
lect the future lies open and bright 
before another daughter of Canada. 


she 


and 


as 
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ETHEL KNIGHT MOLLISON. 
During the last two years a number 
of the bright stars have disappeared 
from the theatric firmament. Their 
places must be filled by the most tal- 


ented of the younger generation. One 
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SOME ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 


of these, who is rising to an enviable 
place, is the gifted young New 
Brunswickian, Miss Ethel Knight 
Mollison. She made her debut with 
Miss Olga Nethersole four years 
ago, playing Nichettein ‘* Camille,’ 
Constance in ‘* The Transgressor,” 
Pauline in ‘* Frou-Frou.” The end 
of that season she joined Mr. Au- 
gustin Daly’s Company, and appear- 
ed as Ferta in ‘‘ Love on Crutches,”’ 
Daisy in ‘* Nancy & Co.,” Zamora 
in ‘* The Honeymoon an imper- 
sonation which the New York press 
compared with that of Miss Ada 
Rehan in ‘‘ Twelfth Night.’’ The 
following summer Miss Mollison 
determined to try her wings in her 
own country and went to St. John 
with the Harkins Stock Company, 
where she did Eliza in Mrs. Harriett 
Beecher Stowe’s play that seems to 
resemble Tennyson’s brook, Dora, 
Miss Maud Adam’s original part in 
‘*Men and Women.” In the fol- 
lowing September this indefatigable 
Canadian began a season with the 
Girard Avenue Theatre Stock Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, where she 
played thirty-one parts in as many 
weeks, and succeeded in establish- 
ing a reputation for remarkable ver- 
satility and artistic excellence, play- 
ing everything from Bob the boot- 
black in ‘‘ The Streets of New 
York,” to Lady Anne in ‘‘ Richard 
III.,”’ and making especial hits as Lady 
Tommy in ‘*The Amazons,” and Chou- 
chou in ‘The Pearl of Savoy.” 

After appearing in Bulwer Lytton’s 
‘* Money ” with Mrs. John Drew, she 
created the part of Rada, the Eurasian 
girl, in ‘* The Cherry Pickers,’ and 
toured the principal cities with that at- 
traction. The next summer she did a 
series of curtain raisers in Kansas 
City, scoring well in Rosina Vokes’ 
role in ‘* My Lord in Livery.” In Aug- 
ust she appeared in the trial production 
at the Columbia Theatre, Washington, 
D.C., of ‘*The Marquis of Mich- 
igan,” in which Sam Bernard after- 
wards starred. Then came Miss Mol- 
lison’s engagement with Miss Julia 
Arthur, with whom she played Lady 
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As Roxane in Cyrano de Bergera 


Betty Tantillion in ‘* A Lady of Qual- 
ity.” Last summer she played eight 
parts in the Maritime Provinces with the 
Harkins Stock Company, scoring big 
hits as Ernestine Echo in ‘‘ The Crust 
of Society,” and Cissy in ‘‘ What hap- 
pened to Jones.” This season she is 
again with Miss Arthur. Four years 
on the stage—fifty-four parts—and 
never a failure. Surely that is a record 
to be proud of ? Those astronomers 
who are looking for brilliant luminaries 
in the dramatic firmament should turn 
their telescopes in the direction of Miss 
Ethel Knight Mollison. 
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actor who has restored the fallen for- 
tunes of the St. James’ Theatre and 
made for himself a conspicuous place 
among the limited number of London 
managers of the very first-class are 
George Alexander Gibb Samson. But 
the patronymic was dropped at the 
Outset of his professional career in 
deference to the opinion of the agent 
who procured 
him his first en- 


gagement, and 
who considered 


that so biblical a 
name as Samson 
would be disad- 
vantageous to 
an actor. 
George Sam- 
son’s father was 
an Ayrshire man- 
ufacturer, who 
married an Eng- 
lish wife, and 
was living in 
Reading at the 
time of his son’s 
birth in 1858. 
The boy’s earlier 





years were pas- 
sed in Bath and 
Clifton. On the 
return. of his 
father to Scot- 
land he finished 
his preparatory 
education at the 
High School in 
Stirling. Even in 
those early days 
young George 
Samson acted a 
small part in a 
classical burles- 
que called ‘‘Ju- 
piter Aeger”’ in private entertainment. 
The lad’s threatical bent and talent 
were not hereditary. 

‘*My mother had never been in a 
theatre in her life,’ Mr. Alexander 
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told me. ‘‘ My father had, but hated 
the stage intensely. He was a Scotch 
manufacturer, and ardently desired 


that I should succeed him in his mills. 
I hated the idea, and always hankered 
after the boards.” 
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By way of compromise between the 
young man’s inclination to an artistic 
profession and the father’s wish that he 
should adopt a business life, George 
Was permitted to try the study of medi- 
cine at Edinburgh. But this, after a 
couple of terms, proved no more allur- 
ing. So another change was made. 
The young man was sent to London to 
be apprenticed 
to his father’s 
friend, Mr. Leaf, 
of the then fam- 
ous silk house of 
Leaf & Co. 

Mr. Samson 
could hardly 
have discovered 
a surer way to 
frustrate his own 
plans than the 
course which he 
adopted to en- 
sure their suc- 
cess. Once es- 
tablished in Lon- 
don young 
George Samson 
became an en- 
thusiastic play- 
goer. Joining 
the Thames 
Rowing Club, he 
became a prom- 
inent member of 
its company of 
amateurs, and 
distinguished 
himself as Jack 
Wyatt in ‘*Two 
Roses,’ and 
Charles Courtley 
in ‘* London As- 
surance.”” For 
a couple of years 
this life went on. In 1879 a successful 
appearance in a performance of the 
** Critic” crystallised the aspirations of 
the young Thespian into a decision to 
make a bold plunge, and to adopt the 
stage in earnest. ‘‘I was not exactly 
a runaway from home,” he says, ‘‘ but 
the determination was hailed with any- 
thing but satisfaction by my family.” 

At Nottingham George Alexander 
made his first public appearance in Sep- 


MOLLISON. 
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tember, 1879, amid circumstances not 
very encouraging. He had to play in the 
opening farce, ‘* Cool as a Cucumber,” 
but his brain was so heated with stage 
fright that the words of his part en- 
tirely forsook him, and it was with diffi- 
culty that the performance was got 
through at all. The ice being once 
broken, however, things went better, 
and his performance of the young 
lover in Mr. Sydney Grundy’s ‘‘ Snow- 
ball” satisfied the managers of the 
company, Miss Ada Swanborough and 


Mr. W. H. Vernon, of the value of 


their young recruit. This favourable 
impression was amply confirmed during 
the rest of the tour, 
and, at its conclusion, 
George Alexander had 
no difficulty in obtain- 
ing an engagement in 
‘¢ Caste,” in the com- 
pany organized by Mr. 
T. W. Robertson to 
play his father’s com- 
edies, or in retaining 
his place with the same 
management on a se- 
cond tour. 

Mr. Alexander’s 
next position was one 
of which any man must 
have been justly proud, 
for it was with Mr. 
Henry Irving at the 
Caleb 
Deeciein ‘*T wo Roses” 
Mr. Alexander 
his first 
Theatre in 


Lyceum. As 


made 
appearance at the Lyceum 
1881. The first of a very 
long series of legitimate parts under 
Mr. Irving’s management followed, 
and Mr. Alexander’s gallant and chival- 
rous performance of the County Paris in 
‘*Romeo and Juliet” was pronounced 
one of the features of the production. 
After the conclusion of the run of 
this romantic tragedy Mr. Alexander 
was tor a short time under the Hare and 
Kendal management at the St. James’s 
Threatre, and still further strengthened 
his claims on the recognition of Lon- 


don playgoers by his performance of 


Victor de Riel in ‘‘ Impulse’ 
Octave in ‘‘ The Ironmaster.”’ 


and 
A tour 


ETHEL KNIGHT 
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with the latter play followed. Then 
came a short provincial season with 
Miss Wallis, during which Mr. Alex- 
ander acquired valuable experience in 
leading Shakespearean parts such as 
Bendick and Orlando, this in turn being 
followed by an engagement to play in 
Mr. G. W. Godfrey’s ‘‘ The Parvenu” 
at the Court Theatre. 

After playing with Miss Mary Ander- 
son in ‘* Tragedy and Comedy,” he 
again became a member of Mr. Irving’s 
company, opening as De Mauprat in the 
revival of ‘‘ Richelieu,” and accom- 
panied his famous manager on_ his 
second visit to America in 1884, where 

he won cordial recog- 
nition for his perfor- 
mance of the various 
roles belonging to the 
juvenile 
Mr. 
tions. 
On these visits to 
America Mr. Alexander 
had the advantage of 
numerous letters of in- 
troduction to distin- 
guished people, being 
notably helped by John 
Ruskin and James Rus- 
Lowell, and had 
the pleasure of making 
many acquaintances 
and not a few friend- 
ships which he hopes 
to revive this season or 
next on again visit- 
ing the United States and Canada. 
On the return of Mr. Irving to the 


lead in all 
Irving’s produc- 


sell 
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Lyceum, Mr. Alexander appeared, in 
December, 


1885, as Valentine in the 
first production of ‘* Faust,” but after 
a few weeks succeeded Mr. H. B. Con- 
way in the title réle, and for three sea- 
sons after this occupied the leading 
place in the Lyceum Theatre, after the 
manager himself. 

‘*T have nothing to accord,” says 
Mr. Alexander, ‘‘ but the most un- 
bounded praise and admiration for Mr. 
Irving in his capacity as tinanager, ar- 
tist and friend.” 

In 1888, during the run of ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,’”’ Mr. Alexander made his trial 
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trip on the troubled waters of manage- 
ment, and reproduced at Terry’s Thea- 
tre an adaptation of Richepin’s ‘‘ Le 
Filibustier,” under the title of ‘‘ The 
Grandsire,” achieving success sufficient 
to encourage him to further efforts in 
the same direction. As a consequence 
the Avenuz Theatre was opened on the 
ist of February, 1890, under the man- 
agement of Mr. George Alexander. An 
absurdity by Mr. Hamilton Aide called 
‘* Dr. Bill” was the opening venture, 
and proved a conspicuous success. 
Mr. Alexander was not long in mak- 


ing acquaintance with the other side of 


the managerial shield for ‘‘ A Struggle 
for Life,” produced in September, 1890, 
failed to attract the public, and was 
succeeded on the 1st of November by 
Mr. R. C. Carton’s ‘‘ Sunlight and 
Shadow.”’ 

The time for which Mr. Alexander 
had taken the Avenue Theatre having 
now expired, he decided upon a lease 
of the St. James’, a theatre which had 
fallen upon evil days, and had become 
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so associated with failure that some 
people went so far as to say that even 
the cabmen did not know exactly where 
it was or how to findit. But Mr. Alex- 
ander had taken the measure of the 
situation. ‘* Sunlight and Shadow,” 
after a successful run at the Avenue 
filled the St. James’ for about three 
weeks, and, on the 26th of February, 
1891, was succeeded by Mr. Haddon 
Chambers’ play ‘‘The Idler,” which 
attracted excellent audiences until the 
following November. ‘‘ Lord Anner- 
ley” was the next production, then Mr. 
Comyn Carr’s ‘‘Forgiveness,” which 
was followed by Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
‘* Lady Windermere’s Fan.”’ This bril- 
liant comedy, produced on the 20th of 
February, 1892, proved the first of a 
series of four remarkable successes 
which have placed Mr. Alexander's 
management securely among the four 
most important in London, and made 
for the St. James’ such a place among 
the theatres of the greatest metropolis 
as it has never been able to boast be- 
fore 
Mr. Alexander was married in 1882 
to Miss Florence Theleur, a young 
lady of French descent and uncon- 
nected with the theatrical profession. 
It is an open secret that the artistic 
and effective mounting for which the 
St. James’ productions are now so 
renowned owes a great deal to the 
excellent good taste which Mrs. 
Alexander brings to the assistance 
of her husband, whose ambition and 
energy in conjunction with the splen- 
ded gifts of physique and intellect 
with which he has been so amply en- 
dowed, have placed his name in both 
critical and popular esteem with 
those of Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree and Sir Henry Irving 
indeed it is considered by many 
that he will succeed to the crown now 
worn by the Knight of the Lyceum. 


MISS VIOLA ALLEN. 


Wanted: Something new! That 
is the legend that in New York 
every man wears in his opera hat, 
and every woman has engraved on 
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her lorgnettes. The artist who fur- 
nishes this summum bonum_ wins 
both gold and glory—for in the city 
that never sleeps, and where a thrill 
has a commercial value, they are al- 
ways willing to pay liberally for a 
pleasure or a sensation, provided it 
be new. The Liebler Company, who 
are shrewd, and Hall Caine, who is 
shrewder, knew this—and Miss Viola 
Allen had the same feeling as Cesur. 
When Croesus, Minerva and Thespis 
unite forces and form a trinity you may 
expect something startling. Conse- 
quently the latest sensation in Gotham 
is this newest star in ‘‘ The Christian.” 

Two or three years ago, in Greiba 
Castle on the Isle of Man, I had much 
conversation with Mr. Hall Caine, as 
we sat in his drawing room and strolled 
over his terraced grounds, in regard to 
‘*The Christian,” and for some months 
awaited its publication impatiently. 
Since reading it I have been looking 
forward to seeing it placed upon the 


stage. All this gifted Englishman 
writes is so essentially adaptable to the 
theatre. 

But | find that the play is not in the 
ordinary sense a dramatic version of 
the novel. The author has taken the 
two principal characters of the novel, 
as well as the motive of their relation 
to each other, and made an indepen- 
dent drama of new incidents and fresh 
surroundings—just as he might have 
taken two characters from history and 
constructed thereon a play which could 
otherwise have no claim to historical 
truth. 

The two principal characters of this 
drama represent, the author thinks, 
types which have been brought into ex- 
istence by the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century—the educated girl who 
has to fight the battle of life in pro- 
fessions which are usually controlled 
by men ; and the young clergyman who 
makes an effort to realize in a liberal 
sense the precepts of the Sermon on the 
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Mount, and to reproduce in himself the 
life of the Nazarene. The social and 
religious problems which surround the 
steps of these characters in the novel 
are not dwelt upon in the play, which 
is simply a love story. 

Miss Viola Allen, the actress selected 
to create the rdle of Glory Quayle, isa 
striking example of the union, now so 
rare, of patience and energy and talent. 
For years she has been one of the most 
photographed, magazined and eulogiz- 
ed ; she long ago was amply entitled 


> 


Jefferson and William J. Florence in 
their revivals of old comedies, making 
a genuine hit as Lydia Languish in 
‘* The Rivals”’ and as Cicely Homespun 
in ‘*The Heir at Law.” As Fanny 
Haddon in ‘‘ Capt. Letterblair” she 
also greatly added to her reputation. 
Eight years ago she joined Charles 
Frohman’s forces and created the part 
of Gertrude Ellingham in ‘‘ Shenan- 
doah.”’ Two years later she became 
the leading lady of the New York Em- 
pire Theatre company, and from that 
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RECEPTION TO GLORY QUAYLE (MISS ALLEN!, THE DEBUTANTE, 


Act l—The Christian.—Saloon of the 
to stellar honors, but preferred to gain 
more experience, and to work on per- 
fecting herself in her art. 

She made her debut in the 
Theatre stock company when about 15 
years of age. Three years later she 
was leading woman for the great trag- 
edian, John McCullough. Then fol- 
lowed an engagement with the elder 
Salvini, in whose support she played 
Desdemona, Parthenia, and 
Cordelia. She next supported Joseph 


Boston 


Rosalie 


Col 


wsseum Music Hall, London, England. 


time up to the end of last season she 
created all the important leads in the 
productions made at that house. She 
made especial hits as Blanch Chilworth 
in ‘** Liberty Hall,” Nell Armitage in 
‘*The Younger Son,” Rosamond in 
‘* Sowing the Wind,” Andrie Lisden in 
‘* Michael and His Lost Angel,” Nina 
in ‘* A Woman’s Reason,” Lady Beltor 
in ‘* Marriage,” Dulcie Lerondie in 
‘* The Masqueraders,” Kate Clonce in 
** John A’Dreams,” Eleanor in ‘‘A Man 
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and His Wife,” Renée de Cochferet in 
‘* Under the Red Robe,” and Yvonne 
de Grandpré in the ‘‘ The Conquerors.” 

Miss Viola Allen is noted for her 
versatility. Rarely is an artiste equip- 
ped so completely as she for the por- 
trayal of the entire gamut of dramatic 
expression from light comedy to strong 
heroics. The part of Glory Quayle 
is the most exacting Miss Allen has 
ever attempted, for it not only requires 
especial ability in sparkling comedy, 
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VIOLA ALLEN. 


but also great dramatic strength in the 
very strong situations she has with 
John Storm in the third and fourth 
acts. 

Nature has been very good to Viola 
Allen in endowing her with so much 
beauty and magnetism. Fortune has 
been very kind to her in furnishing so 
admirable a vehicle as Hall Caine’s 
play, ‘‘ The Christian.””. New Yorkers 
and all others will be better and kinder 
than ever to her if she provides for 
them every season something new. 


W. J. Thorold. 





DIGEST OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS: The story opens in the year B.C. 














A Fragment of the Second Punic War. 


BY EDGAR MAURICE SMITH. 


218, a day or two after 
Hannibal had crossed the Alps into Gallia C isalpina (Northern Italy). To arouse his worn 


and weary soldiers, Hannibal chose two captured Gauls to engage in gladiatorial combat, 
the prize being freedom, a warhorse and the full equipment of a cavalryman. The winner 
is one Aneroestes, who, his home having been destroyed by Hannibal's troops, enlists in 
the Carthaginian cavalry for service in the war against Rome. The Army sets out on the 
march to Rome, but stops to lay seige to Taurasia. Hannibal sends Aneroestes into 
the city asa spy, with instructions that he is to open a rear gate when the front wall has been 
broken down. He pretends to be a deserter and obtains admittance, has a chat with 
Agates, the chief of the inhabitants, and falls in love with his daughter, Princess Ducaria. 
The next day, Hannibal commences the assault, using two rams to batter down the walls. 
On the second day an opening is made, and Aneroestes starts to open the rear gate for 
Himilco, Hannibal's lieutenant. As he is doing so, Ducaria appears on the scene. Him- 


ilco fancies her and orders Aneroestes to take her to his tent. 


;CHAPTER IX, 
THE DOWNFALL OF TAURASIA. 


\ EANWHILE the contest at the 
+ breach had been carried on with- 
out abatement, and neither side could 
claim any distinct advantage. Many 
fell, both of the besieged and the be- 
siegers. Under the careful direction 
of Agates a worthy defence was made, 
and the fiercest onslaughts were re- 
peatedly repulsed. Those who had at 
first regarded the falling of the wall as 
the end of the storming now became 
filled with surprise and admiration, 
while the more fearful among the Tau- 
rini gathered confidence with the pro- 
gress of events. 

But as yet Hannibal had not sent 


his own tried soldiers to the fore, and 
with the exception of the slingers, who 
occupied a position of comparative 
safety, he relied solely on the Insubres. 
These allies bravely bore the force of 
the tremendous resistance offered, and 
by their great numbers gave no ground; 
but the General soon saw that they 
gained nothing, and he awaited the 
more eagerly the arrival of Himilco. 

Presently it was seen that the In- 
subres were being forced back through 
the breach, and strive as they might it 
was impossible for them to maintain 
their position. At this the shouts of 
the Taurini redoubled, and headed by 
Concolitanus the whole available force 
was hurled against the receding in- 
vader. 
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It was an overwhelming charge, 
born of patriotism and desperation, and 
could scarcely be withstood. 

Amazed at a strength that was quite 
unlooked for at this stage of the battle, 
the Insubres paused—and the pause 
was succeeded by a wavering through- 
out the compact mass. 

White, glistening bodies, flecked 
with blood and foam, retreated, stum- 
bling and in disorder, while after them 
pressed others equally naked, be- 
grimed with dust and perspiration, 
striking the more fiercely through being 
freed from immediate attack. 

For a moment it looked like a vic- 
tory for the Taurini, but as the broken 
lines of the Gauls disappeared before 
the precipitous onslaught, the choicest 
infantry of the Carthaginian army 
lined up in place. The linen cuirasses, 
bare shoulders and purple bordered 
tunics of the Iberian troops distinguish- 
ed them from the more dusky Africans, 
who were protected by leather jackets 
studded with metal plates, and carried 
shields somewhat smaller than the 
large semi-circular ones favoured by 
their companions-in-arms. 

The savage joy with which an en- 
gagement with this body was received 
rapidly underwent a_ transformation, 
for sounds from within the city pro- 
claimed to the panting, wild-eyed war- 
riors that the enemy was advancing on 
them from the rear as well as from the 
front. In desperate confusion some 
turned to meet the unexpected attack, 
while others attempted to maintain 
order. 

Amid all these diverse purposes the 
Carthaginians charged. The warriors 
in the van were armed with long spears, 
and were thus able to reach their op- 
ponents while yet out of range of the 
swords pitted against them. A de- 
tachment of slingers at the same time 
moved forward, and the Taurini were 
subjected to the showers of well-aimed 
stones. But in the face of these odds 
the majority fought with unabated 
vigour, though defeat could not be far 
distant. Each warrior looked only to 
his nearest foe, now dodging a spear 
thrust, anon parrying a sword cut, 
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though at times only to fall by one of 
the countless missiles whizzing through 
the air. 

But the fight closed in on the gallant 
band. Himilco’s force, while not num- 
erous, was well chosen, and when he 
charged the rear with heavy armed 
cavalry and vigorous foot soldiers, the 
formation of the defenders became de- 
moralized. 

Concolitanus had kept his place in 
front since the opening of the attack, 
and he was the mark for many angered 
opponents. He had discarded all wea- 
pons except a club of ponderous size, 
studded with spikes. This he wielded 
with the ease of a light sword, and 
with far more deadly effect. He was 
wounded in the head, and the blood 
streaking his fair hair had matted it in 
places, while a tiny steam that trickled 
from the right side of the smooth white 
chest, so beautiful in its nudity, showed 
that his skill had not saved him alto- 
gether. None seemed able to check 
his devastating advance, though many 
tried. 

But at last an organized attempt was 
made against him under the orders of 
an Iberian captain, who exhorted his 
men to finish the troublesome warrior. 
The order was quickly put into prac- 
tice. Intercepted, attacked on all 
sides, and separated from his compan- 
ions, Concolitanus found it impossible 
to retreat in any direction. His quick 
eye detected the confusion in the rear, 
and Himilco’s victorious cavalry. Es- 
cape was impossible even had he wished 
it. He knew his time to die was at 
hand, and he did not shrink from his 

tate. But not for a moment did he 
cease his exertions, though he was 
sorely wounded. His breathing had 
become laboured. The gleam of 
swords dazzled him and a ridge of 
steel bore down upon his head. It 
was then he swung his massive club 
for the last time. But instead of strik- 
ing with it he hurled it at the officer 
some feet distant who was urging the 
men to the task. There was a swift, 
buzzing sound, followed by a dull thud, 
for the weapon had hit its mark. Con- 
colitanus had killed his last victim 
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He only laughed as sharp spears en- 
tered his body, and the smile had not 
faded from the full lips when the eyes 
glazed in death. 

All organized resistance was now at 
an end. Earlier in the day, almost 
immediately after the arrival of Him- 
ilco, the noble Agates had fallen, and 
Britomar, who then assumed command, 
had not long survived him. 

Many continued to fight from neces- 
sity, for, surrounded on all sides, escape 
was beyond their reach. Those more 
fortunately situated fled precipitately. 
As the gate entered by Himilco and 
his troops was well guarded, the fugi- 
tives made their exit by the northern 
entrance that faced the Duria. 

The battle was at an end, but 
the slaughter had only begun. The 
feast was prepared, and the Cartha- 
ginians made ready to gorge them- 
selves. 

Finding all hope gone, the more 
desperate of the Taurini raised their 
swords, and, rushing at the victors, 
prepared to end their lives in a man- 
ner befitting warriors. Some were 
felled by darts and stones before they 
could engage, while the others, un- 
mindful of being surrounded on all 
sides, were struck down from quarters 
least expected. 

A miserable remnant at last threw 
down their arms and besought mercy. 
Writhing and gesticulating they grov- 
elled on the corpse-covered ground, 
while their shrieks mingled horribly 
with the other noises of the struggle. 
But the Carthaginians only took the 
more careful aim before dealing the 
death stroke. Few of the oppressed 
were able to pierce a way through the 
wall of antagonistic humanity. Some 
were taken prisoners, but they were 
not always saved from the wrath of the 
more savage. 

Plunder followed in the wake of vic- 
tory. Each body was quickly stripped 
of all ornaments, and many of these 
Ligurians wore gold in profusion. In 
their greed the victors jerked the rings 
from the ears with a haste that brought 
with it pieces of clammy flesh. Some 
even severed the hands with their 


knives to more readily possess the 
massive bracelets that encircled wrists 
and arms. 

At the opening of the campaign 
Hannibal had promised all the spoils 
to the soldiers, inclusive of female cap- 
tives. Consequently there was a gen- 
eral move in the direction of the 
gates. 

Taurasia was several stades distant 
from the Duria, and the intervening 
territory, comprising an almost treeless 
plain, became dotted with fugitives. 
All hastened towards the river, ignor- 
ant of whether any means of escape 
there awaited them. Through the 
promptitude of several warriors, a 
rough raft had been got into place, 
but it was much too small to accomo- 
date the fleeing multitude. Many plung- 
ed into the stream without thought of 
its width, and but a meagre proportion 
reached the opposite bank. Desperate 
swimmers attempted to cling to the 
raft midway in its course, but it was 
already over laden, and those propell- 
ing it smote the retaining hands with 
the poles. 

In the city a wild disorder reigned. 
The Baleares had been among the first 
to crowd through the unguarded 
breach, and with lustful eyes they 
eagerly sought the women—those tall, 
fair-haired creatures whom for the past 
three days they had looked forward to 
possessing. The gold and other prec- 
ious belongings amassed by the tribe 
had little attraction for them. Like so 
many animals they hunted for their 
prey in all the huts, shouting with de- 
moniacal glee when an unusually fine 
prize was captured, and wantonly 
slaying all males that came within 
their reach. 

A small party of these Islanders es- 
pied a young mother stealing away 
with a boy and girl. Uttering wild 
yells they gave chase. The terrified 
woman looked back fearfully and quick- 
ened her steps though there was no 
refuge nearby. Loathsome hands soon 
stayed her, while others more murder- 
ous seized her children. They were 
too young to realise their danger, but 
child-like they cried. One ill-favoured 
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giant drew his dagger across the 
throat of the boy, and the warm blood 
gushed out upon the hands of the 
supplicating mother as she vainly tried 
to ward off the stroke. The small, 
white form sank to the ground. It 
quivered convulsively for a few mo- 
ments ere it settled in its last repose. 
And while the girl screamed in infantile 
fright, she, too, was seized by the as- 
sailants. The blow, aimed at her 
small, tender neck, cut through, and 
the baby head rolled to the earth, the 
face still wet with tears. 

Crazed by this double affliction the 
woman took no further heed of her 
surroundings, though the men quar- 
relled among themselves as to proprie- 
torship. Her hands were smeared 
with the blood of her dear ones, and 
the long, light hair that hung about 
her was flecked with the fatal crimson. 
Her lips, too, were unnaturally stained 
and wet from kissing the lifeless faces 
that would never again respond to a 
mother’s caress. 

Corpses strewed the city and, though 
no opposition was offered, the killing 
went on. All mannerof cruelties were 
perpetrated. Numberless aged persons 
of both sexes, too feeble to even at- 
tempt an escape, had remained in their 
homes awaiting death with resignation. 
The fortunate were those spared tor- 
ture and mutilation. 

The Insubres, who were particularly 
angered at the repulse they had sus- 
tained, surpassed allothers in barbar- 
ity. In accordance with the custom 
among Gallic tribes, they slew all wo- 
men with child lest they should bring 
forth males. The other warriors dis- 
approved of such wanton slaughter, and 
onumerus quarrels ensued. 

It was now some hours past noon, 
but the sun poured warm, mellow rays 
upon the scene, gilding triumph and 
misery alike. In the increased heat 
the warriors from Iberia and Africa 
threw aside all upper clothing and bent 
more eagerly to the task of extermina- 
tion. The battle ground had been 
cleared and the survivors were being 
hunted down on all sides by eager 
horsemen. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE SUBSTITUTE. 


Hannibal returned to the camp dur- 
ing the afternoon, as the rout was then 
at anend. The male population of the 
city, with the exception of those fortu- 
nate enough to have escaped, had been 
completely annihilated or taken prison- 
ers, though the latter numbered but 
few. That evening a feast was to be 
served the leaders in the main tent to 
celebrate the auspicious opening of the 
campaign. The soldiery were also to 
make merry, though, naturally, to a 
less sumptuous degree. Some _ had 
suggested the firing of the city as a 
significant illumination, but this the 
General forbade. He had placed a 
strong guard over the granaries, and 
had no mind to lose the contents. 

The approach of evening threw long 
shadows across the fallen city, anda 
blood-red patch in the western sky 
marked where the sun had disappeared 
shortly before. Quiet reigned, and 
even nature seemed to mourn over the 
surroundings. 

By this time thevictors had returned 
to the camp. Assembling about the 
fires they exhibited their trophies while 
awaiting the preparation of the feast. 
It was noticed that some youths were 
held prisoners by languorous Iberians, 
who wished to luxuriate in the services 
of attendants. This elicited jeers. 

Everything of value had been seized 
upon. Those who had acquired the 
most gold were regarded with envy, 
but the possessors of women attracted 
even greater attention. Large sums 
were readily offered for the fairest, 
and even the least young found numer- 
ous bidders. 

After considerable difficulty Aner- 
oestes had succeeded in conducting Du- 
caria to the camp, but it was with 
no little anxiety that they sat within 
shelter of the tent awaiting the depart- 
ure of daylight. 

The mountaineer was greeted with 
some show of pleasure by the eldest of 
the Gauls who occupied the same quar- 
ters with him. In return he explained 
how he had captured this youth. 
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‘« And,” he added, ‘‘ he will render me 
service during the campaign when the 
others have tired of their women.” 

The warrior nodded approval, for he 
feared to do otherwise, and Aneroestes 
proferred him some gold. 

‘« Take this,” he said, ‘‘ in exchange 
for a service I would have you render 
me.” 

It represented a considerable sum, 
and the Gaul seemed surprised. 

‘*It is necessary for me to absent 
myself for several hours,” explained 
Aneroestes. ‘‘The soldiers are in- 
censed against the Taurini, and I 
would have you guard the youth until 
my retnrn.”’ 

“It will be as you say.” 

‘*Fail me not as you value your 
life.” 


‘*T shall not leave the tent. Your 


prisoner shall be safe until your re- 
turn. 

With this assurance Aneroestes left 
Ducaria, and when darkness fell he 
hastened in the direction of the city. 
Entering by the gate from which he 


had escaped he almost stumbled over 
the body of the dead Cincibil. He 
pushed it aside with his foot, for it was 
he who had threatened the liberty of 
Ducaria. 

Aneroestes held his sword in readi- 
ness, but no one approached him, and 
as he strode forward the shadowy 
forms seemed to fade into nothingness. 
Satisfied that none watched his actions, 
he directed his attention to the fallen. 
Thick among them were old men and 
children, the end and the beginning ofa 
nation. Some women, too, had met a 
similar fate, though few were aught 
but grey haired. Nevertheless, every 
one of these was turned over and care- 
fully examined by the searcher, who at 
times dropped on his hands and knees 
to procure a nearer view. 

As the evening advanced the place 
assumed a more gruesome aspect in 
the white light of an incomplete moon 
that slowly clambered towards the cen- 
tre of the heavens. This aided Aner- 
oestes, who bent the more eagerly to 
his task. He kept on untiringly, but 
it seemed impossible for him to dis- 
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cover what he sought. He was no 
prowling robber, for he left untouched 
the bracelets on the stiffened arms and 
any other valuables that came before 
his notice. In fact, he scarcely did 
more than examine the faces of the 
women, though at times this necessi- 
tated the removal of other bodies. 

His mission was a strange one. Once 
he started back in horror from a heap 
of dead on which was perched a vul- 
ture. Heevencried out. For a mom- 
ent the bird ceased its hideous meal 
and turned two yellow eyes upon the 
intruder. Shreds of flesh hung from 
its bloody beak. The man _ hurried 
away, but to little purpose. The pre- 
sence of the dead had attracted many 
such loathsome creatures, who, with 
talons deeply imbedded in the yielding 
flesh, hoarsely summoned their com- 
panions to the orgy. The heavy flap 
of wings toretold the arrival of new- 
comers. It was indeed a night of 
feasting for more than the Carthagin- 
ians. And as the time progressed the 
human jackals tried to anticipate these 
gluttonous carrions which, when once 
installed, were dangerous to disturb. 

At last Aneroestes stopped before a 
woman who in life must have possess- 
ed much unusual beauty. Death had 
resulted from a severe sword cut in the 
neck, evidently self-inflicted, as her 
hand still clasped the weapon. Near- 
by lay a Balearian, frightfully contort- 
ed in both face and body. A Numid- 


. la narrow had pierced his chest, and the 


sharp point protruded behind his arms. 
The whole betokened a_ tragedy—a 
struggle for the possession of a woman 
who had seized the occasion to free 
herself. 

The mountaineer seemed but partial- 
ly satisfied with his find, and gazed 
long at the waving hair which in death 
modestly shrouded the well-moulded 
bosom. 

He muttered to himself, 
colour differs from Ducaria’s. 
darker.” 
shades. 

Presently the expression of doubt 
vanished and was succeeded by one of 
new-found hope. His eyes glistened 


‘* The 
It is 
As indeed it was by many 
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and his lips moved in the formation of 
words that were scarcely audible. Some 
strange idea had suddenly possessed 
him and he acted under its influence. 

It was full two hours since he had 
left the camp, and there was much to 
be done ere he could return to his tent 
where Ducaria awaited him. His fin- 
gers closed more firmly about the heavy 
sword he carried and, without further 
hesitation, he knelt beside the corpse. 
No sign of weakness was visible on his 
rough face, but he shuddered slightly 
as he raised the shining blade and in- 
serted the edge into the cruel wound 
that marred the beauty of the neck. 
Then he pressed strongly downward. 
No blood spurted as when the fresh 
young life was stilled. The head, thus 
severed, rolled forward, and the soft 
cheeks became wet from the dew that 
sparkled, tear-like, on the blades of 
grass. 

Then Aneroestesshouldered the trunk 
and returned in the direction of the 
camp. Many furtive eyes peered after 
him ere he emerged from the scene of 
the day’s tragedy, but none made their 
presence known. 

Shouts of intoxicated joy were borne 
to the mountaineer, but he varied not 
his course and was soon amid the tents. 
Theheterogeneous mass composing the 
army lay about the fires in easy pos- 
tures, gorging themselves and indulg- 
ing in all kinds of excesses. The more 
reckless called out jeeringly to the new- 
comer as he strode past with his grue- 
some burden, but the dangerous 
expression in his eyes soon checked 
their levity. Silence spread along the 
road he took, and faces_ heretofore 
ablaze with animal cravings became 
bloodless and strained. It was as 
though a spectre had suddenly appear- 
ed at the feast. 

‘What manner of manis this ?” was 
asked in hoarse whispers, but none 
could answer. 

Others muttered : ‘‘ Why visits he 
the field of the dead by night to carry 
away a headless corpse ?” 

Curiosity was heightened when he 
halted at the entrance of the main 
tent. 
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‘* Direct me to Himilco,” he called 
in a loud voice, and when the guards 
protested he added: ‘‘ I am here at his 
bidding and must enter with my bur- 
den.” 

In the great tent where the officers 
were assembled the sound of rejoicing, 
if less boisterous than that without, 
was none the less hearty. The pine 
torches threw a ruddy, cheerful glare 
upon the distinguished warriors as 
they celebrated the day’s victory. The 
rings that adorned the fingers of the 
more renowned signified the number of 
campaigns each one had served,—and 
they were many. 

All had thrown aside mail and 
armour, and in semi-warlike garb seem- 
ed to feel a relaxation that was encour- 
aged by the surroundings. 

Joints of meat with cakes of wheat 
and barley constituted the chief food, 
and though mean in comparison with 
the elaborate feasts the Carthaginians 
were wont to indulge in when in their 
native city, it was none the less relish- 
ed. The wine was harsh and tasted 
somewhat of pitch, but after great 
hardships men’s palates become tough- 
ened, and many goblets had been drain- 
ed with evident pleasure. 

Several Insubrian chiefs were pres- 
ent, attired in woolen mantles of no 
mean texture. Gold bracelets encircled 
their arms, and massive chains were 
suspended about their necks. In some 
cases the pyramids of fair hair were 
bound with bands of the yellow metal 
that seemed the more dazzling in the 
torch light. 

Hannibal reclined on a couch at the 
head of the board, and his face, usual- 
ly so stern, was now animated and 
softened with smiles. He had lost but 
few, and the capture of the city was 
sufficient to elate the spirits of the 
whole army. During the evening he 
repeatedly congratulated the Gallic 
chiefs on the behaviour of their men, 
and expressed the hope that their gal- 
lant example would be followed by 
their kinsmen to the south and east. 
‘* For,” said he, ‘‘ this would make us 
the better fitted to overcome Rome.” 

The Insubres looked pleased at the 
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General’s attentions and assured him 
of their devotion to his cause. 

‘* We can have but little trouble with 
the other tribes,” remarked Mago en- 
thusiastically. ‘* Those inclined to- 
wards us will hold back no longer, and 
the unfriendly will be terrified at the 
fate of the Taurini.” 

But Gisco retorted: ‘‘ You are yet 
young, and calculate not the dangers 
that beset our every move. The de- 
struction of Taurasia may serve to 
rouse the ire of the Gauls and Ligu- 
rians.” 

Unrestrained laughter from all sides 
greeted this unfavourable prediction so 
characteristic of the man. 

‘*Surely, Gisco,” cried Hannibal, 
‘*your disappointment will be great if 
we triumph too easily over the legions 
of Rome.” 

The burly Carthaginian joined in the 
merriment without any show of anger. 

‘*At least,” said he, ‘‘ 1 am well pre- 
pared for misfortune, and disappoint- 
ment caused by success is suchas I can 
survive.” 

‘*Well spoken,” replied Hannibal. 
‘*T know full well that victory too 
easily won is oft times more fatal than 
defeat. It gives a false confidence to 
the soldiers that is only overcome by 
calamity. But this cannot be said of 
to-day’s conflict. At the breach the 
fighting was severe and was carried 
on with much spirit on both sides.” 

Himilco smiled cynically. 

‘* The attack,” said he, ‘‘ was none 
too mild in my quarter. We were late 
in being admitted by the mountaineer, 
who seemed strangely excited, and 
numbers of the enemy were hastening 
to the gate in the hope of escaping. 
Some struggled desperately, but we 
left none to sorrow over defeat,” and 
the speaker looked round to see the 
effect of his words. 

There was a complete absence of en- 
thusiasm, and only Carthalo spoke. 

‘* Beware, O Himilco!” said he, with 
mock gravity, ‘‘that thy sympathies 
get not the better of thee, for it is thy 
great weakness.” 

The eloquent Carthaginian feared not 
the anger of any man, so impregnable 
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was his buckler of wit, though few 
others would have cared to so refer to 
the notorious cruelty of Himilco. 

The latter frowned slightly, and an- 
swered with some spirit : 

‘It is sufficient to conquer an enemy 
once. A second time he may be trium- 
phant.” 

‘*That,” said Hannibal, ‘‘ depends 
upon the enemy.” 

‘*An enemy is an enemy. 
no difference between them.” 

‘*But I do,” remarked the General, 
dryly. ‘*Rome is the natural enemy 
of Carthage, and my mercy will never 
extend to her soldiers. But the Ligu- 
rians and Gauls love her not, and if 
some tribes oppose us we should not 
always exterminate them. An ally is 
certainly better than a dead foe.” 

A buzz of approval greeted these 
words, though Himilco sat obstinately 
by, still unshaken in his opinion. 

‘*Some allies,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ are 


I make 


more to be feared than open enemies.” 
‘When will it be positively known 
if we will engage with these savage 


tribes?” asked Mago. 

‘* Perhaps to-morrow,” answered his 
brother, ‘‘ though more likely we shall 
have to wait several days.” 

‘‘And meanwhile,” interposed Gisco, 
‘¢ The Consul Scipio is advancing.” 

‘* This time we shall not avoid him.” 

‘*The Numidians may perchance do 
otherwise since their last meeting with 
the Romans proved so disastrous.” 

As Himilco uttered the words he 
looked jeeringly at the commander of 
the cavalry. 

Maharbal rose to his feet in undis- 
guised rage, but Hannibal’s thunder- 
ing voice checked any further move. 
A heated altercation was about to fol- 
low when a disturbance outside the 
tent attracted everyone’s attention. 

Such a proceeding was most unusu- 
al. Presently one of the servants 
rushed in and announced that a war- 
rior carrying a corpse insisted on see- 
ing Himilco. 

‘* Let him enter,’ shouted Hannibal, 
for he was still aroused by the recent 
proceedings. 

The noise ceased, and Aneroestes ap- 


’ 
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peared at the doorway bearing his 
burden. The unsteady light gave an 
additional gruesomeness to the scene, 
and deepened the drops of dark blood 
that bespattered the man’s face. His 
long hair was disarranged to so great 
a degree that the face was half hidden 
by the matted braids, and seemed un- 
naturally savage. The skin of some 
animal was thrown across his shoul- 


ders, but it was torn and soiled as if 


from a hard day’s struggle. An un- 
dressed wound on his left arm appar- 
ently caused him no_ inconvenience, 
though to judge from its depth it must 
have pained. He grasped a sword in 
his right hand, but he carried no other 
weapon. 

‘*What means this intrusion?” asked 
Hannibal sternly. 

Then his expression of anger turned 
to one of surprise, and he added in the 
Gallic tongue : 

‘*I recognize you, Aneroestes, and 
have not forgotten our agreement. 
You performed the trust | imposed in 
you, and on the morrow you may free 


your countrymen with your own hands. 
But why come you here in this fashion, 
the bearer of a corpse ?” 

‘1 come on a strange mission,” an- 
swered the mountaineer, ‘‘and one far 
different from what you suppose. Your 
captain, Himilco, ordered me to take 


have 
have 


this woman to his tent, but I 
brought her here to him. I 
obeyed his orders.” 

As soon as Himilco gathered the 
meaning of what the mountaineer had 
said his face darkened in terrible an- 
ger, and jumping to his feet he seized 
asword. Then he caught the authori- 
tative gaze of Hannibal bent upon him 
and halted. 

‘The man makes sport of me,” he 
hissed, ‘‘ and defies my orders. Sure- 
ly the General of the forces will not 
compel one of his soldiers to submit to 
such insult.” 

‘* Restrain yourselt,” rejoined Han- 
nibal. ‘‘I have yet to hear the 
meaning of so strange an _ occur- 
rence.” 

‘* 1 repeat that the man makes sport 
of me,’ exclaimed Himilco vehemently. 


‘‘ He, the mountaineer, so recently a 
slave!” 

‘He became a slave in no dishon- 
ourable way,” interposed Maharbal. 

‘* And,” added Mago, ‘‘ he regained 
his freedom in a manner equally praise- 
worthy.” 

‘© A barbarian,” sneered Himilco. 

‘* A brave man,” retorted Maharbal, 
‘* who opened the way for you to-day. 
Otherwise you might have failed.”’ 

‘* Silence!’ commanded Hannibal. 
‘* This is neither time nor place for the 
airing of petty jealousies. I have yet 
to hear Himilco’s explanation of this 
Gaul’s strange proceedings.” 

‘* There is little of import to explain. 
This man was to deliver a woman at 
my tent, and to insult me he brings a 
corpse.”’ 

‘The cause for his behaviour can 
easily be ascertained,” replied Hanni- 
bal, and he put the necessary questions 
to the mountaineer. 

‘*] captured a maiden,” explained 
Aneroestes, ‘‘ but when bearing her 
away I was met by your officer Himil- 
co, who ordered me to take her to his 
tent. I said she was mine, but he 
threatened me with death if I refused 
to obey him.” 

Atthis announcementthose of the offi- 
cers who understood the speaker looked 
significantly at each other, and so en- 
raged was Himilco that he interrupted 
with violent expostulations. 

‘‘The man lies,” he shouted. ‘1 
told him to take the girl to my tent and 
he would be rewarded handsomely.” 

But Aneroestes persisted in the truth 
of his declaration. 

‘“It is so,” he said, ‘‘ that he pro- 
mised me money, but not until I had 
been first threatened. Still, I per- 
formed my part. I was attacked by 
Baleares before proceeding far, and in 
the struggle the woman was killed.” 

** And Cincibil, the Insubrian, I sent 
with you ?” asked Himilco. ‘‘ Where 
is he to verify your story ?”’ 

Aneroestes grinned at the ques- 
tion. 

‘*Cincibil is dead,’’ he said. ‘‘ His 
body lies in the place where it fell. He 
made a good fight, but they were too 
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many for us. Even I am wounded,” 
and he exhibited his lacerated arm. 

‘‘It seems strange that you alone 
should have escaped,” remarked Him- 
ilco meaningly, ‘‘and with but a cut 
in the arm. How is it, too, that you 
report the occurrence to me only now, 
five hours after it happened ?” 

‘It was none of my doing,” retort- 
ed Aneroestes stubbornly, ‘‘ and when 
the fight became too fierce I fled. Of 
what use was there to stay when the 
woman was killed ?” 

‘* None,” replied Hannibal, ‘‘ and 
your life, Aneroestes, is too valuable to 
be sacrificed in such a cause. I have 
need of your services in the future, and 
I shall be mindful to reward you for what 
is past. And thus I publicly thank 
you. This man,” continued the Gen- 
eral, addressing his brother officers, 
‘is entitled to our highest regard, for 
it was through him that the city fell so 
easily.” 

‘*He was slow enough in opening 
the gate,” interposed Himilco savage- 
ly. ‘*I waited long for the signal, and 
when we arrived we were not admitted 
with the promptitude we had a right 
to expect. What cause was there for 
delay save that this fellow was secur- 
ing a captive woman for his pleasure?”’ 

Himilco spoke in his own language, 
but when Hannibal translated the words 
to Aneroestes a blaze of wrath con- 
torted the mountaineer’s face, and he 
answered : 

‘* There was a cause sufficient to de- 
tain me, for after I waved the signal I 
was attacked. The captain might have 
seen the body of my opponent, for I 
directed his attention to it. In no 
other way did I fail to do the things I 
was commanded.” 

Hannibal checked the angry reply 
that rose to Himilco’s lips, and once 
more addressed himself to the moun- 
taineer. 

** You will be richly rewarded though 
you asked only for the freedom of your 
countrymen. Another time—to-mor- 
row you shall tell me how you fared 
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when in the city. You must have en- 
countered many dangers and I rejoice 
in your safety. And, now, you may 
retire. What, would you ask me 
something further?” as the mountaineer 
lingered. 

‘*If at another time I take a prison- 
er—a woman—have I your permission 
to keep her as my own?” 

‘“ You have, indeed; and now re- 
move the corpse.” 

Aneroestes shouldered his burden 
and left the tent amid silence. 

‘* Himilco,” said the General, ‘‘that 
man asked if his rightful plunder 
would in future be his own, and I as- 
sured him that he need have no fear. 
Do you understand ?” and the speaker 
fixed his piercing black eyes upon his 
subordinate. 

A sneer still lingered about Himilco’s 
thin lips. He simply bowed and answer- 
ed: 

‘*T understand the reprimand that 
is perhaps not altogether deserved. 
The word of a barbarian should not 
carry too much weight as evidence 
against an officer of Carthage.” 

‘‘Your anger prompts you to say 
unreasonable things. In the presence 
of us all you admitted the truth of the 
man’s story.” , 

‘*You misunderstand me. What 
the mountaineer said about the woman 
was true, but I would have paid him 
well for her. Furthermore, it has not 
been the custom of men of our rank 
to ask permission of an inferior to grat- 
ify our tastes.” 

Himilco looked about him as though 
expecting the others present to support 
this opinion. But sympathy was no- 
where visible, and Hannibal sternly 
answered : 

‘*It has not been customary, as you 
say, to do this in Carthage, but I hold 
differently. The rights of my soldiers 
shall be respected. Any promises I 
make them must be fulfilled. There 
can be no exceptions.” 

Himilco bit his lip while the others 
murmured approval. 


(To be Concluded. ) 





A DAUGHTER OF WITCHES. 


A Romance in Twelve Chapters. 


BY JOANNA E. 
CHAPTER II. 


He was to see her daily during the 
summer, breathe the same air with her, 
commune with her familiarly, and in a 
measure share the same experiences. 
This had been all Sidney Martin’s 
thought, from the time he left Vashti 
Lansing haloed by the yellow after- 
glow, until] the Monday following, when 
he entered the avenue leading up to the 
Lansing house. 

This time he and his belongings had 
been driven over from Brixton. The 
drive had been long—a good ten miles, 
over dusty mountain roads, between 
fields crisped and parched by the piti- 
less sun; but at every turn of the road 


Sidney’s fanciful imagination had figur- 
ed forth a radiant form which beckoned 


him on. How sweet the welcoming 
sign would be when the farewell ges- 
ture had been so gracious! And now 
he had arrived. When, where would 
he see her first? Would the glory of 
the setting sun have left her face? 
Would she——and then he saw her. 
In the wide angle made by the wing 
of the house there grew a great mass 
of holly-hocks, perfumeless, passionless 
flowers, fit for the garden of Proser- 
pine. They were in full bloom. Not 
the pincushiony, double flowers of the 
‘‘improved’’—save the mark !—holly- 
hock, but the exquisite, transparent, 
cup-like single ones. In every shade, 
from crimson to pink, from salmon to 
white, from lemon toa rich wine colour, 
they grew there, stiff, stately, severe, 
their greyish green foliage softening 
the brilliancy of their blossoms. Scores 
of yellowish-white butterflies fluttered 
about them, sometimes entering boldly 
to the heart of the flowers, sometimes 
poising upon the button-like buds which 
crowned the tapering stems. And in 
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the midst of this pure sweetness stood 
Vashti. 

Sidney sprang from the musty carri- 
age and went towards her, going, as it 
seemed to him, into a more exalted at- 
mosphere at a step. 

And as he saw her then, he saw her 
ever afterwards;—not, perhaps, wholly 
as man looks at woman, rather as the 
enthusiast views perfection, as the de- 
votee adores the faith made visible. 
He saw her not as an individual woman, 
but as the glorious typification of her 
sex. 

Ah, mysterious medley of mind and 
body! Ah, pitiful delusion which sug- 
gests a sequence of spirit and shape! 

She gave him her hand cordially 
enough, not a small hand, but one ex- 
quisitely proportioned to her stature. 
‘“We are so glad to see you,” she 
said. ‘‘Father is in the far-away mea- 
dow at the hay; Mabella will be here 
in a moment.” 

‘*Is your hand better?” he asked. 

‘*Yes, oh quite!” she replied, pleased 
that he had remembered. 

Temperance and the driver carried 
the trunk up-stairs; the driver departed 
and Temperance came to greet Sidney. 
It was afternoon, and Temperance was 
busy at her patchwork. She sewed 
dexterously while she talked, 

‘Terrible weather, ain’t it?’’ she 
began. ‘*My soul! Seems to me the 
Lord’s clean forgot us here. The paint 
on the shed’s fair blistered, and the 
cat’s thin with the heat. The grain’s 
done for, and the hay’s no better’n rak- 
ings, and as for the roots—well, there’ll 
be none if it don’t rain, and doit quick, 
too. ‘Drink, and praise God’ the 
preacher’s got painted on his well by 
the way, and the well’s been dry these 
five weeks. Look at that sky! It’s dry 
as bass wood. My chickings is going 
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about with their mouths open, and 
there’s nothing in the ponds but weeds 
and frogs. They say frogs grow in 
water, but I never seen the beat of the 
frogs this year. They say the French- 
ers eats ’em. It’s a pity our men 
couldn’t learn, and we'd pay a sight 
less for butchers’ meat. My soul !”— 
Temperance’s lecture upon the drought 
was brought to an abrupt conclusion. 
Mabella, not seeing Sidney standing in 
the shadow, had come stealing up be- 
hind Miss Tribbey, and suddenly seizing 
her round the waist swung her round 
in a breathless whirl. 

‘*My soul!” said Miss Tribbey again, 
releasing herself violently, and feeling 
her head and patting her person me- 
chanically, as if to be certain she was 
intact. ‘You ain’t bridle-wise yet, 
M’bella. It’s cur’us you don’t seem to 
get sense.” 

Mabella laughed. 

Miss Tribbey continued with an ill- 
sustained show of bad temper, ‘‘ You 
kin laugh, but it’s discouragin’.” 

‘*It is,” agreed Mabella blithely. 
‘*1’m like Nathan Peck.” 

‘Go long with you!” said Temper- 
ance, tossing her head. ‘‘ Nathan ain’t 
none too brainy, but I never seen 
any such carryin’s on as them with 
him!” 

Temperance beat a retreat to the 
kitchen. Mabella laughing turned to 
Vashti, and for the first time caught 
sight of Sidney. 

‘*Oh!”’ she said with a little gasp; 
then pulling herself together, advanced 
with outstretched hand. The ready 
rose dyed her cheek. She looked like 
some pretty culprit child. Her eyes 
were blue as a gentian flower—‘* Lan- 
sing blue”’ the neighbours called them. 
Her mouth expressed all the sweetness 
of a pure and loving nature. Her air 
was full of blithe gayety. She seemed 
the incarnation of summery youth. 
There was something in her manner, 
too, of tremulous excitement—as of 
one not yet knowing life’s secret but 
in sight of the mystery, eager yet 
afraid of passing its portal. 

Sidney was greatly won by her 
pretty air of deprecation, which mutely 


apologized for the small whirlwind she 
had created by her entrance. 

‘*Come,” said Vashti to Sydney. 
‘It’s too bad to keep you standing 
here.” So they left the holly-hocks. 

‘* Who is Nathan Peck?” asked Sid- 
ney of Mabella. 

‘* Temperance Tribbey’s beau,” she 
said with a little laugh. ‘‘ They’ve 
been keeping company for nineteen 
years.” 

‘* Don’t they know their own minds 
yet?” 

‘*Nathan does, but Temperance 
doesn’t believe in being hasty,” said 
Vashti with what, in a less majestic 
creature, might have been a sneer. 

‘*And to tell the truth she doesn’t 
want to leave us,” said Mabella, who 
invariably found the best motive for 
other people’s actions. ‘‘ She’s the 
dearest old thing !” 

‘*Father declares,” said Vashti, ‘‘that 
you are to do exactly as you like. He’s 
working at the hay. They’re working 
late now and we take them out some- 
thing to eat at four o’clock. It you 
would like to come with us—”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,” said Sidney, ‘‘ I should 
like it of all things.” 

‘* Well, we'll be going in half an 
hour or so. But wouldn’t you like to 
see your room? It’s the east chamber. 
Go up the stairs and turn to the right; 
it’s the second door.” 

‘* Thanks,” said Sidney. ‘‘ I would 
like to get rid of the dust a bit.” 

He went up the dusky oak stair. 
The house was carefully darkened to 
keep out the heat and to discourage 
the flies. He found his room easily. 
His trunk was there. The air was 
fragrant with the perfume from a nose- 
gay of sweet peas and mignonette 
which stood in a willow-pattern bowl 
of old blue. Associating each gracious 
deed with her gracious presence, he 
said to himself : 

‘*Vashti—Queen Vashti—has been 
here.” Then he murmured to himself, 
“'Vashti 1” 

‘* The first sweet name that led 
Him down love's ways.” 

When he descended in flannels a lit- 

tle later, he found the two girls wait- 
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ing on the porch. Vashti was sitting 
on the steps. Mabella was leading a 
long-suffering cat up and down by its 
forepaws, a mode of progression which 
evidently did not please the cat, whose 
tail switched viciously at each step. 
It was released as Sydney stepped out 
of the hall, and relieved its feelings by 
deliberately walking over and scratch- 
ing the old collie’s nose, as he lay 
sleepily waiting for the signal to start. 
The collie, rudely awakened from his 
dream, sneezed and turned an appeal- 
ing look at Mabella, who caught him 
by his feathery ears and expressed her 
sympathy in words somewhat unintel- 
ligible to the human intellect, but evi- 
dently well understood by Bunker. 

‘*Don’t forget them cups,” called 
Temperance after them. ‘‘And don’t 
spill all that milk afore you get there. 
It won’t make the crops grow.” Then 
she betook herself indoors, to muse 
upon the advisability of making hot 
biscuits for supper, and to commune 
with herself upon the absurdity of men 
who wore white flannel trousers. 

‘*My soul!” she said, in recounting 
the experience to one of her neigh- 
bours, ‘‘ It give me a turn when I saw 
him in them white things. First off, I 
says, ‘He’s forgot to dress himself.’ 
Then I saw they was white trousers. 
Poor crittur! He needs something to 
set himself off; he’s poor looking 
alongside of Lanty.” 

But Miss Tribbey’s judgment was 
not to be trusted in respect to mascu- 
line good looks, her one unit of com- 
parison being yellow-haired Lanty Lan- 
sing, who, tall, broad-shouldered and 
straight-limbed, was a man among a 
thousand. Sidney Martin had his fair 
share of good looks. Under any cir- 
cumstances it would have been impos- 
sible to take him for anything but a 
gentleman, a gentleman by breeding, 
education, and naturaltaste. He, too, 
was tall like Lanty, but much more 
slender. He had grey eyes—the 
dreamy eyes of Endymion, slender, 
nervous hands, and graceful gestures. 
He walked with something of a schol- 
ar’s stoop, and had the pallor of the 
student. Above all, his face was ir- 


radiate with kindliness towards every 
living thing. His eyes had the dilat- 
ing pupils of those who are dreamers 
of dreams. It might be that the ideal 
would take him greater lengths than 
the truth. About his mouth lay always 
a touch of pity—pity for the world 
about him, which, to his eyes, was so 
blind to the true good, so bent upon 
burdening itself with baleful 
which disintegrated the 
brotherhood of man. 

The three young people escorted 
by the collie, left the house, and turn- 
ing away from the road, proceeded 
along a lane which was really a con- 
tinuation of the avenue without the 
grateful shade of the trees, The dusty 
way was strewn with fragrant hay 
which had fallen from the waggons on 
their way to the barns. They passed 
the two broad, shallow ponds, over- 
grown, as Miss Tribbey had said, with 
water-weeds and bulrushes. Only a 
shallow, unwholesome little pool of 
water remained in each ; thirsty birds 
fluttered about the margin, and, as the 
three passed, the frogs plunged into 
the water from every side. The collie 
walked sedately into the middle of one 
of the pools, then came and shook 
himself beside Mabella, spattering her 
skirts. 

The heat was breathless ; the earth, 
beneath the inquisition of the sun, suf- 
fered but was mute. And presently 
they saw the hay-makers, the two 
sweating horses in the mower, the man 
tossing the windrows into coils. A 
great oak tree stood solitary in one 
corner, and thither the girls directed 
their steps; a brown earthen jug of 
water, covered by the men’s coats, stood 
in its shadow. Mabella took off her 
sunbonnet and waved it wildly by one 
string. One of the men sent back an 
answering shout, and tossed a forkful 
of hay into the air. The sun glinted 
from the burnished steel of the fork to 
the yellow hair of its wielder. 

‘*That’s Lanty,” said Mabella to 
Sidney, with a certain shy personal 
pride in her accent. 

‘*Our cousin, 
amended Vashti. 
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Lansing Lansing.” 
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‘*Does he live with you?” asked 
Sidney. 

‘*“No! Oh no! He has a farm of 
his own, but his haying is all done, 
and he has come over to help Dad.” 

‘‘The farmers help each other here, 
when they can,” said Mabella. 

Sidney felt enthusiasm surge within 
his breast; was not this practical 
communism ? 

The men had left their work and 
were coming toward them. 

‘*That’s Nathan Peck,” said Ma- 
bella, ‘‘ on the left.” 

Sidney saw him; a serious, sun- 
burnt man, with mild, light-coloured 
eyes and straight, straggly hair. He 
was very thin, and wore a woollen 
muffler around his neck. 

‘* Do you see that scarf? Temper- 
ance gave him’ that three years ago; 
he’s never been seen without it since.” 
Mabella whispered this hastily to 
Sidney. 

‘* Warm devotion, isn’t it? ” inquired 
Sidney as he rose to go and meet his 
host. 

**Isn’t he fun?” asked Mabella of 
Vashti. 

‘*Tt all depends on taste,” said Vash- 
ti, indifferently. Mabella did not hear 
her. She was gazing at her cousin 
Lanty as he came towards her some 
yards in advance of the others. Clad 
in blue jeans, with his shirt open at the 
throat and his sleeves rolled up to the 
elbow, Lanty was a man to win ninety- 
nine women out of a hundred. The 
odd woman would see, perhaps, too 
great a capacity for enjoyment in his 
face ; too little of self restraint, too 
much generosity, too little cool judg- 
ment; but if she were discerning 
enough, she might pierce yet deeper to 
that natural nobility of character which, 
through miry places and sloughs of 
despond, would yet triumphantly set 
Lanty Lansing upon the solid rock of 
men’s respect. 

‘*Well—you’re a sight for sore 
eyes,” he said, flinging himself at the 
feet of his cousins. ‘‘ Its worth work- 
ing for to get over to the shade—and 
you.” 

His first words had seemed to ad- 


dress Mabella ; his glance took in both 
his cousins, and each girl took the 
meaning of the words home to her 
heart, and doled out a niggard portion 
to the other. Mabella’s confidence 
had given place to a shy eagerness to 
please the man she loved. Her eyes 
dwelt upon him, eager to catch each 
glance, and she felt that as often as 
his eyes lighted upon her an uncon- 
scious tenderness deepened his voice. 

The situation was perfectly apparent 
to Sidney when he arrived with old 
Lansing a moment later. Yet Vashti 
Lansing’s blinded eyes saw nothing of 
it. Rapt in a superb egotism, she 
erred much in under-estimating her 
fellows. A more dangerous thing, 
perhaps, than to over-estimate ‘our- 
selves. Some instinct made her aware 
of the splendour of her form ; besides 
that, the women of her race had 
all been magieful creatures. She had 
an unfaltering belief in the potentiality 
of her own will. Long ago they had 
burned one of her forbears asa witch- 
women. They said she caused her 
spirit to enter into her victims and 
commit crimes, crimes which were 
naively calculated to tend to the world- 
ly advantage of the witch. Vashti 
thought of her martyred ancestress 
often; she herself sometimes felt a 
weird sensation as of illimitable will 
power, as of an intelligence apart from 
her normal mind, an intelligence which 
wormed out the secrets of those about 
her, and made the fixed regard of her 
large full eyes terrible. The film of 
vanity dimmed them somewhat, but 
when some rude hand should rend that 
veil away, their regard might be blast- 
ing. 

Lanty’s wide hat was cast with 
apparent carelessness upon the grass 
between him and Mabella; their fin- 
gers were interlaced beneath it, or, 
rather, Mabella’s trembling fingers 
nestled in Lanty’s palm. He held 
them tighter and tighter. A _ little 
tremour from her heart communi- 
cated with his heart as the electric 
spark traverses the cable. At the same 
instant they looked at each other, and 
read life’s meanings in each other’s 
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eyes. For the moment—unfaltering, 
steadfast, penetrating—blue eyes met 
the blue. There was the pause of a 
heart-beat. Then Mabella’s filmed 
with sudden self-consciousness, and 
triumph lighted the man’s bolder eyes. 
Mabella almost wrenched her hand 
free and raised it involuntarily to where 
her heart, grown too great with its 
treasure of love, throbbed heavily. 
Lanty rose to his feet, bareheaded in 
the sunshine, blinded by the glory and 
promise of the love he had seen in 
those kindred eyes. He stood for a 
moment looking down at her ; she look- 
ed back athim. Her lips were tremu- 
lous, but there was an appealing trust 
in their sweetness. Lanty could not 
trust himself farther. 

**T'll_ be off to my hay,” he said in 
vibrant tones. ‘I hope to see a great 
deal of you,”’ he added, turned to Sid- 
ney. ‘* You must come over and see 
me; whenever you want a horse to 
ride, there’s one at your disposal. 
Good-bye, girls, tillsupper time. Good- 
bye, Mabella.”’ She looked at him, and 
he went off to his work, scarce be- 
lieving in his own happiness, seeing 
all golden about him, all fair before 
him—and all this passed amid a group 
of people, one at least of whom should 
have had sharp eyes. 

One person indeed had noted all— 
Nathan Peck’s light eyes were eloquent 
of mute sympathy. He, good soul, 
loved bustling Temperance Tribbey 
with all his being. Whilst Lanty and 
Mabella had rested with their hands 
clasped beneath the old wide hat, 
Nathan’s gnarled fingers had caressed 
the ends of his muffler. Temperance 
was always and invariably right, that 
went without saying, and yet—nine- 
teen years !—surely she was a little 
hard on them both? Nathan rose with 
something like a sigh, and proceeded to 
his work thoughtfully. Sidney talked 
to Mr. Lansing and feasted his eyes on 
the suave grace of his daughter. 
Mabella, her heart too full for careless 
speech, rose, and, under pretence of 
chasing the collie, contrived to start 
down the lane alone. As she reached 


the bend which would hide her from 
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Lanty, she turned. He was leaning 
upon his fork, gazing after her. She 
waved her hand swiftly to him, then 
turned abruptly and proceeded upon 
her way, a demure little figure in her 
pink sunbonnet. 

Life stretched before her in a new 
aspect; the gate was opened but the 
way was unfamiliar, and her feet fal- 
tered before it. She arrived home very 
soon, and sought Temperance in the 
kitchen. 

Temperance was watering her ger- 
aniums in the window, and thinking a 
small kitchen of her own would be 
more cosy than the great kitchen of 
Lansing house. 

‘*Temperance,” said Mabella, catch- 
ing hold of a corner of Miss Tribbey’s 
apron, ‘‘ Temperance, you  weren’t 
cross this afternoon when I pulled you 
about ?” 

Miss Temperance looked at her, and 
set down the old tea-pot which she 
used as a watering can. 

‘* Say,” insisted Mabella, pleating 
up the corner of the apron. 

“What ails the child?” said Tem- 
perance—a sudden memory of Mabel- 
la’s childhood coming to her, again 
she saw her a yellow-headed baby with 
irresistible ways. 

‘*But did you mind?” asked Ma- 
bella, her lips beginning to quiver. 

‘*Bless it! No, indeed. My lamb, 
what kind of a cross old stick do you 
think J] am ?” 

‘* Temperance, are you 
Nathan ?” 

‘“My soul!” — said 
‘* What next, Nathan ?” 

‘* Because you ought to be if you're 
not,” said Mabella. ‘‘Oh you ought 
to be. Whena person cares about one 


very fond of 


Temperance. 


you ought to love them—/ove them 
with all your soul. It’s so little to 


give in return; so——” and then Ma- 
bella was in Miss Tribbey’s arms, cry- 
ing as if her heart would break. 

And blustering Miss Tribbey petted 
her and quieted her, and got her out of 
the way before Vashti and Sidney en- 
tered with the dishes from the field, 
taking her upstairs and putting her to 
bed as she had done long before when 
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Mabella was a little motherless baby. 
** You lay still there,” said Temper- 
ance, pausing bythe door. ‘*‘ You lay 
still there and I’ll fetch up your tea.” 
‘© You’re a dear,’’ said Mabella with 
a catch in her voice. 

Miss Tribbey departed. Wise in her 
kind old fashion she asked no ques- 
tions. Miss Tribbey had been young 
in years like Mabella once, and her 
heart was young yet. 

‘Pore girl!” said Temperance to 
herself, resuming the watering of her 
geraniums. ‘‘Pore Mabella! She ain’t 
got no mother.” 

Perhaps all the dew which fell upon 
the geraniums did not come from the 
old tea-pot. Miss Tribbey’s mother 
had been alive when lanky Nathan 
Peck began ‘‘ keeping company” with 
Temperance. Upstairs in a certain 


box there yet were quilts that she had 
patched in anticipation of thé wedding 
which Miss Tribbey’s sense of duty 
had deferred all these years. 

Miss Tribbey sighed, and went and 
carefully considered her countenance in 
the little square of greenish glass which 


served as a mirror in her kitchen. She 
turned away with something like a sob 
in her throat. ‘‘I’m losin’ my looks,” 
she said. Then after’ a moment’s 
pause she drew herself a little more 
erect, and going to a drawer put ona 
huge and fresh white apron. She was 
meeting the ravages of Time with the 
defences at her disposal. Brave Tem- 
perance ! 

When some two hours later Nathan 
Peck entered for his supper with the 
others, he thought that never, surely in 
all the world, could there be a more 
soul-satisfying sight than his Temp’rins. 

‘*She beats all the young’uns yet, 
by jing, if she don’t !” he said to him- 
self as he soused himself with soap and 
water by the door before he came in. 

‘* Here’s the comb, Nat,” said Tem- 
perance, handing him that useful 
article. He took it, combed his 
straggly hair straight down over his 
eyes, and then looked at Temperance 
appealingly through the ragged fringe. 

Temperance ’s heart was very soft 
to-night. She took the comb and 
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parted his hair. When she had finish- 
ed, she let the palm of her hand smooth 
over the top and rest an instant. He 
caught it, and the two looked at each 
other. What were years and hard- 
wrought hands tothem? They saw 
themselves young and beautiful in each 
other’s eyes. That sufficed them. 

Meanwhile Lanty had passed through 
the kitchen to the front porch, and 
not finding Mabella there had come 
back to the kitchen. 

‘“ Well, Temperance,” he said cheer- 
ily, ‘‘how’s the world using you? 
And Temperance—where’s Mabella ?” 

‘*She’s layin’ down,” said Temper- 
ance; ‘‘ she hada sort o’ spell when 
she came inand I made her go to bed.”’ 

‘* What kind of a spell ?’? demanded 
Lanty, his heart standing still. 

‘* Nerves,” said Miss Tribbey brief- 
ly, avoiding the anxious blue eyes of 
her favourite. She did not know how 
far matters had gone, nor how clear an 
understanding there was between the 
young people. Miss Tribbey was too 
staunch a woman to betray her sex 
even in a good cause, (and the making 
of a match between these two Miss 
Tribbey regarded as a distinctly good 
cause). 

‘*Is it—is it her head ?” asked Lanty 
miserably. 

Miss Temperance eyed him severe- 
ly—but she had misjudged her own 
strength. 

‘It’s jist nothin’ but nerves,’ she 
said—‘‘ girls’ nerves ; they’re nateral- 
ly nervous, girls is, and M’bella ain’t 
one of your coarse-grained sort. She’s 
easily upset and tender-hearted as a 
chicken. My soul! how all the brute 
beasts love her and how she sets 
store by them. I tell you that girl 
can’t pass a hen without sayin’ some- 
thing pleasant to it. She'll be all 
right to-morrow; but Lanty,’’—she 
quickened her speech as they heard 
steps coming to the kitchen—‘‘ Lanty, 
she’s got no mother.” 

Lanty caught her hand—‘‘I’ll be 
everything to her, if she’ll let me,” he 
said. 

Then the others came in. Vashti, 
her father, and Sidney from the porch, 












and Nathan from the back doorsteps, 
where he had been hugging his happi- 
ness by himself. 

‘* Where’s M’bella ?” demanded her 
uncle as they sat down. Vashti look- 
ed at Temperance for the answer. 

‘*She’s layin’ down—got a _ head- 
ache with the heat.”’ 

Nathan looked up with such spark- 
ling intelligence that Miss Tribbey 
was forced to reduce him by a look. 
So he obliterated all expression from 
his face and fell to his supper with a 
gusto. 

‘* Well, I declare,” said the old 
man; ‘‘she must be terrible bad if she 
couldn’t stay up for Mr. Martin’s first 
meal with us.” 

‘*Oh, you mustn’t mind me,” said 
Sidney hastily, ‘‘and I do wish you 
would call me something a little more 
familiar than ‘Mr. Martin.’ My father 
always called me Sid.” 

‘* Sid you are, then,” said old Lans- 
ing heartily; ‘‘ it’s mighty handy, that 
name. If there’s anything I hate it’s 
anamea mile long. Nothing like a 
short name for a dog or a person, I 
say. For horses and sich it don’t mat- 
ter much, but when you want t’ calla 
dog there’s nothing like a good plain 
name.” The old man ran on garru- 
lously, now and then arresting himself 
to say the others were quiet. Consid- 
ering that their quietude was some- 
what compulsory, as he talked all the 
time, it was rather astonishing he 
found it food for comment. 

‘*Well—M’bella do miss consider- 
able,” he said; ‘‘ she’s always got 
something to say, M’bella has. Some- 
times taint over-wise, but it’s always 
well-meaning. M’bella ain’t 
your bristle-tongued women. I tell 
you I’ve known women with rougher 
tongues than a cat’s.”’ 

‘* Men’s tongues is a good deal like 
dogs’, I notice,” said Miss Temper- 
ance scathingly,— ‘‘that long they 
can’t keep ’em between their teeth. 
Mighty loose hung, men’s tongues is.” 
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‘* When is the Special Meeting, fa- 
ther?” asked Vashti. Sidney thought 
how gratefully her soft voice sounded 
across the strident tones of her father 
and Temperance. 

‘* Wednesday night,” he answered. 
‘* You'll go Sid? And you'll be there, 
Lansing?” The last words were 
spoken in a tone which challenged de- 
nial. But Lanty was in a mood of 
quakerish peace. He nodded simply. 
Old Lansing looked very pleased. 

‘*Special meeting!” said Sidney. 
‘* What for? What sort of meet- 
ing ?” 

‘*To pray for rain,” said Vashti. 
‘*If we do not have rain, the poor people 
will be ruined and all of us will suffer. 
Already the hay is lost; we should 
have had the meeting earlier.” 

‘* Then you think—you believe—you 
believe the meeting will do good?” 

‘* | believe in the answer to prayer,” 
she said a little coldly ; ‘‘ my father is 
senior deacon in the church.” 

This seemed hardly a reason for her 
personal beliefs, but Sidney did not 
say so. 

He began to see her ina new light— 
a noble daughter of a tottering faith. 
And as one admires the devotion of a 
daughter to an unworthy parent, so he 
admired Vashti in this guise also. The 
loyalty which made her blind to the 
faults of a creed was perhaps more ad- 
mirable than a clearer vision which 
would have made her a renegade to 
the faith of her fathers. So Sidney 
Martin thought as they sat out on the 
front porch, watching the fireflies flit- 
ting in the darkness, living sparks of 
light, and listening to the cadence of 
Lanty’s violin as he played snatches of 
old love songs, putting his heart into 
them—for a little time before he had 
heard a window softly raised, and he 
knew that Mabella, too timorous to 
meet him face to face yet, was listen- 
ing to and drinking in the message of 
his music. 
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AM glad you 
are prepared 
to accept my 
terms,” said 
the manager ; 
‘“and now, if 
you please, 
what songs will you sing? We want 
their names at once, as we must get out 
our announcements and programmes 
and advertisements immediately. Time 
presses.”” He glanced at the sheet of 
paper he held in hishand. Let me see: 
how does it read? ‘ Signor Giovanni 
Metelli’s Great Christmas Eve Concert 
of Sacred Music. Madame Lydia de 
Meza, the famous American cantatrice, 
will sing’—what shall we put down ? 
The ‘ Amore Divino’ ?” 

The famous American  cantatrice 
drew up to her full height—she was a 
tall and handsome woman, just past 
her prime, with traces of Cuban blood 
and some faint reminiscene both of the 
negress and the Red Indian. ‘‘ No,” 
she answered haughtily, for she was an 
imperious creature. ‘‘ Votthe ‘Amore 
Divino.’ I do not approve of it. It 
has no soul in it.” 

‘* What then ?” the manager asked, 
leaning forward with marked polite- 
ness, a lithe, keen-eyed man, pencil in 
hand, ready to take down the great 
singer’s words as she uttered them. 

‘* How should I know?” Madame 
de Meza answered, with a genuine air 
of inspiration. ‘It comes—my song. 
I sing what is forced upon me. Iam 
not like all these commercial singers 
who get up their little parts pat and 
can bring forth any one of them with 
equal ease whenever an zmpresario pays 


you like,” 


them oman for it. That is not my 
way. Ihave studied my art—oh! how 
hard; but I cherish it still as a gift 
from heaven—cherish it as treasure 
held in trust for humanity. When I 
walk upon the platform I never know 
what I am going to sing. I just cast 
my eyes round upon my audience and 
take their measure. Then I murmura 
little prayer, and wait for guidance.” 

‘“‘A prayer!” the manager cried, 
astonished. 

‘* Yes, a prayer,” Madame answered 
solemnly. ‘‘In aminute the guidance 


comes; some inner prompting tells me 
what piece will then and there be best 


for that public. If it is a sacred piece, 
well and good; it may touch some 
hearts. If it is a secular piece, well, 
too ; it may be blessed in its own kind, 
for all art is to me, in a high sense, 
sacred. I shall wait and see. When 
I stand face to face with your people, 
signor, I shall cast my eyes about and 
know what to choose for them.” 

Signor Metelli gazed at her in blank 
astonishment. Was this woman mad, 
or was she only affected? In spite of 
his Italian name, which he had as- 
sumed as a matter of business, he was 
born plain John Mettle, of Bradford, 
and he was a hard-headed Yorkshire- 
man who had no sympathy with no 
comprehension of, this strange way- 
ward American. ‘‘ But we must put 
down something,’ he went on, finger- 
ing his pencil nervously; ‘‘ we can’t 
leave it quite blank. You are the star 
of the list, you know.” 

‘*Put it down, ‘Madame Lydia de 
Meza will sing two selected songs,’ if 
the handsome American an- 
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swered. Then she smiled at him curi- 
ously. ‘* Look here, Signor Metelli,” 
she went on, ‘‘ or whatever else you 
call yourself. You don’t understand 
me. You think this is just a singer- 
woman’s freak. But I tell you it isn’t. 
You may call me superstitious if you 
choose. I dare say 1 am a little bit 
superstitious. I have Spanish blood in 
my veins, and black blood, too; a 
drop of Carib from Cuba, a drop of 
Seneca Indian from North America ; 
but at heart | am a New Englander, a 
Puritan woman. _ I've been singing 
here in Europe, on the public platform, 
for thirty years, and, thank heaven, | 
have my voice still, and | have my hus- 
band and my children. I don’t look 
upon my art as a toy, I look upon it as 
a priesthood. Why did God give me 
this voice? Was it not that I might 
use it for the good and the hallowing 
of my fellow-creatures? I use it for 
that, and I try to do what better work 
I can with it. Sometimes I succeed. 
I set men and women weeping, I set 
them working, I set them praising 
God, I set them praying. You call 
that silly. I don't; it’s the way God 
made me.” She paused a moment, 
and looked up once more, with that 
strange air of inspiration in her big 
brown eyes. ‘‘When I was first 
studying music,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ | 
went to Florence, and there in Flor- 
ence I saw some of Fra Angelico’s 
pictures, who was the holiest man that 
ever painted. Those pictures made 
me think ; they made me pray. Then 
I read in a book that Fra Angelico 
never took brush in hand without fall- 
ing on his knees and asking for 
guidance. I thought to myself: ‘That’s 
why he could paint like an angel!’ 
Then it occured to me that I, too, 
would do the same in my art. You 
can’t fallon your knees on a public 
platform, but you can pray, and I would 
pray for guidance. It is all the better 
for the art itself, for the more you think 
of the sacredness of your art, the 
nobler will it be ; and it’s a thousand 
times better for your own soul and for 
the souls of your audiences.” 

The manager stared at her with a 
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blank stare of surprise. ‘‘ Well, | 
suppose I must submit,” he said, turn- 
ing it over slowly. ‘‘ Though, if you'll 
excuse me, madame, that may be all 
very well in its way, but—it isn’t busi- 
ness.” 

Madame’s eyes flashed fire. ‘‘ No, 
thank God!” she answered fervently, 
for she was a devout woman in her 
way. ‘You have hit the truth there. 
Thank God, it isn’t business !”’ 


Il. 


It was the day before Christmas. 
Hilda Lovell was walking in a retired 
part of Kensington Gardens with Percy 
Emlyn. She had met him by accident, 
it is true, so far as she was concerned ; 
but he had been loitering about for an 
hour waiting for her. He knew she often 
walked back that way from her art- 
school at Kensington ; and this morn- 
ing he had intercepted her, and told 
her his secret. Not much of a secret, 
either, for she had guessed it, and even 
anticipated it, weeks ago. 

‘*O Hilda,” the young man said, as 
he stepped by her side, “all tremulous, 
after she had whispered her ‘‘ Yes ” 
to him, ‘‘ you don’t know how happy, 
how proud, you have made me. _ Dar- 
ling, my own home has always been so 
miserable that I scarcely dared to ask 
you. I scarcely dared to think you 
would ever accept me. You know 
about my poor mother—it is terrible to 
see her, so lonely, so heart-broken. And 
it was not my father’s fault entirely, 
either, though he has a violent temper. 
It was what no one can help—natural 
incompatibility. They were not the 
two people best fitted to get on in 
life together. Each had great virtues, 
but even their virtues somehow clashed 
with one another. That made me feel 
half afraid to ask you. I wondered 
whether you might think I was too like 
my father in temper and disposition. 
But when I remember how you and I 
were created for one another, it makes 
me bolder. And when I look at your 


family—at the happy life your father 
and mother lead after so mz iny years of 
marriage—the way they are still like 


lovers together- 
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Hilda’s heart gave a sudden jump. 
Something seemed to stab her inward- 
ly. What a false note to touch at such 
a moment! It broke in upon her 
dream with a hateful shock of reality. 
Her father and mother! Like lovers 
together ! Oh, ought she to undeceive 
him? But no, not now. It would be 
wrong to herself, it would be unkind 
to Percy, it would be cruel to her pa- 
rents ; for, whatever their differences, 
they had, at least, loyally tried, for 
their children’s sakes, to hide them 
from the world, and had appeared, as 
Percy said, to outward view like a pair 
of lovers. 
with a nervous little laugh and a sup- 
pressedsigh, ‘‘ After so many years!” 
she murmured. ‘‘Why ‘after so 
many years,’ Percy? Surely love is 
for life, and life is all too short for love 
I hope you and I will love one another 
equally—or more, if that were possible 

—atter years of marriage. 

“You and I—oh, yes, 
you and I—well, you 
different. But it must 
great confidence to have lived all 
your life with a father and mother 
whose love is never clouded, while it 
makes me so diffident to feel that every- 
one may suspect me—I hate to say it, 
but—of being just like my father.” 

‘*No one could think you anything 
but just and sweet and good, Percy.” 

‘*Thank you, darling. How dear 
of you to say so! Well, I mustn’t go 
any further with you now. You will 
tell your people, won’t you? Shall I 
see you this afternoon, as you said, at 
the Stanley’s ?” 

‘©Q, Percy, I’m so sorry, I didn’t 
know you were going there! And 
mother accepted some tickets to-day 
for Signor Metelli’s concert this after- 
noon. You know, Madame de Meza is 
singing there.” 

‘That's all right, darling. Then 
I'll cut the Stanleys and go to the con- 
cert, and meet you casually after- 
wards.” 

‘*But you can’t get tickets; every 
one of them is sold. This is her first 
appearance since she came from Aus- 
tralia, and everybody says she won't 


darling !— 
and I are 
give you 


She turned the subject off 
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sing muchlonger. She’s growing old, 
you know, though her voice is lovely 
still; so all London is flocking to hear 
this concert.” 

‘““Never mind,” Percy answered ; 
‘‘where there’s a will there's a way. 
I met the de Meza once, at my uncle 
Hubert’s. I shall go toher boldly and 
ask her for a ticket.” 

** She'll have none ; they’re all gone.’ 

‘Then I’ll ask for standing room.” 

‘1 do hope you'll get it!” 

‘Tf not, I shall loiter about the door 
outside, and wait till you come out. 
Then your people will see me, and ask 
me to walk back with them.’ 


Ill. 


They said good-bye near the clump 
of rhododendrons. Hilda went home, 
flushed and happy. But the moment 
of her arrival was, to say the least, an 
unfortunate one. 

Three minutes before she arrived, 
Mrs. Lovell had ventured into her hus- 
band’s study. She did not knock at 
the door. She entered hastily. Wil- 


fred Lovell was engaged in writing the 
last paragraphs of his chapter on the 


Primitive Relations of Etruscan Art to 
Assyria and Ex gypt. 

‘* Thus we see,’ > he said aloud, read- 
ing over his sentence in a_ balanced 
voice, to judge of its rhythm, ‘‘ that 
the intelligent craftsmen of Cortona 
and Clusium did not merely accept 
these imported ideas in a passive man- 
ner, but added to them certain original 
modifications of their own, which en- 
tirely Shut that door ! 
in without knocking ? ” 

‘Wilfred, it’s me. 
ask you- r 

**Didn’t I particularly say | wished 
to be left alone to myself this morning? 
Didn’t I specially ask you to take care 
that the children shouldn’t be allowed 
to disturb me? Yet only five minutes 
ago that boy Charlie spoilt the ring of 
a sentence by bursting in without warn- 
ning, ‘to look for his top,’ he said ; 
and now you spoil another by coming 
to bother me at the precise wrong mo- 
ment about some domestic matter. 
Well, what is it this time? Cook giv- 


Who comes 


I’ve come to 
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‘“*T read in a book that Fra Angelico never took brush in hand without falling on his 
knees and asking for guidance.” 
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en notice, eh? Maria broken some- 
thing ?—-—original 
their own, which entirely alter, and 
even destroy, the peculiar spirit of the 
Assyrian artists.” 

‘““No, Wilfred; it’s not the cook. 
This is Christmas Eve, you know——”’ 

‘Christmas Eve! Oh, nonsense! 
Why, it’s not one o’clock yet! How 
can it be eve before the day’s half over? 
A transparent absurdity! Well, what 
do you want me for ?” 

‘* We're just going to boil the pud- 
dings, and before we tie them up——”’ 

‘*Do I manage the pudding depart- 
ment?” 

‘*No; but the children say every- 
body in the house must come and stir 
them.”’ 

‘*Come and stir them! Louisa ! 
What a ridiculous superstition !” 

The children by this time were peep- 
ing timidly round the open door. Mrs. 
Lovell grew annoyed ; they were both 
hot-tempered. ‘‘It’s not a supersti- 
tion!” she answered, warmly. ‘‘ It’s 
just a good old custom. I wonder a 
man of letters and an antiquary like 
you doesn’t see the picturesqueness 
and beauty of our quaint old customs !” 

** Quaint old rubbish! It zs a super- 
stition, I teil you! Don’t | knowa 
vast deal more about these matters 


than you do? I’ve studied their 
origin. This  stirring’s un-Christian. 


It’s arelic of the old cannibal sacrificial 
feast, where every member of the fam- 
ily had to bear his part in the slaying 


and eating of the human victim. 
Disgusting puerile trash! I won't 
countenance such nonsense, Louisa. 


You’re old enough, I should think, to 
be ashamed of yourself!” 

Mrs. Lovell made a deprecating face, 
and dropped her voice low. ‘‘ Before 
the children, Wilfred !” 

Her husband turned to his writing. 
** Get out of this study !” he cried, pet- 
ulantly. ‘I will not have you and 
your children intruding into my room 
at all hours of the day! This is intol- 
erable—intolerable—that a man en- 
gaged upon a serious life-work should 
be badgered and bullied by a supersti- 
tious woman to stir her plum-puddings, 


modifications of 
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in accordance with a ridiculous and de- 
grading custom of our naked ancestors! 
Get out at once, I say! I don’t want 
you or your puddings !” 

The children stared at one another 
open-mouthed and terrified. Such open 
ebullitions were unfamiliar to them. 
But Mrs. Lovell by this time was angry 
in turn. ‘‘ I will go,” she said, slowly, 
with suppressed wrath in her voice, 
‘*and—lI will not come back again. 
Wilfred, I can stand your vulgar vio- 
lence no longer. I have made up my 
mind ; I shall get a separation.” 

At that precise moment Hilda en- 
tered. 

‘Get a separation, then, by all 
means,” the father answered grimly. 
‘“None toosoon, | think! I’ve known 
for months that was the only way out 
of it. And now that you’ve dragged 
your children in on purpose to hear 
openly what they must have guessed 
long ago, there’s no reason for delay. 
‘For the children’s sake,’ we always 
said; but it’s better, after all, the 
children should know we had parted by 
mutual consent than be admitted to 
see us quarrelling like this. For my 
part, I'm sick and tired of the whole 
business. I shall go off to the seaside 
—and get leisure at last to finish my 
‘Greek and Etruscan Studies.’ ” 

‘*Mother dear,” Hilda said quietly, 
taking her mother’s arm, ‘‘ come and 
let me stir the pudding.” For she 
guessed what had happened. ‘‘ Father, 
you'll come too.”” She seized his arm 
also. 

Wilfred Lovell hesitated for a second. 
It was too abrupt a surrender. But 
Hilda’s touch on his arm was soft, and 
he loved his daughter. ‘‘ Well, if you 
wish it, my dearchild,’’ he said slow- 
ly, climbing down with an ill grace— 
‘*though of course you are aware it’s 
a degrading superstition.” 

‘““ Yes, dear, soit is. Arelic of bar- 
barism. Come and stir the pudding, 
and explain to us all you have found 
out about it.” 

IV. 


Lunch was a silent meal. Wilfred 


Lovell ate savagely, mused and looked 
His wife pretended to be ex- 


gloomy. 
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tremely busy with the children’s food. 
The little ones sat awe-struck. Only 
Hilda tried to keep up some hollow 
semblance of cheerfulness. But deep 
in her own heart she was sadder than 
any of them. She had a sorrow of her 
own. What a terrible revelation for 
that trustful Percy ! 

After lunch, she took her mother’s 
arm again with a gentle pressure. 
‘Now, dearest,” she said soothingly, 
‘* you must go up and get ready.” 

‘* Get ready—for what ?” 

‘“Why, you know, for Signor Me- 
telli’s concert.” 

‘* Signor Metelli’s concert! I'd for- 
gotten all about it. I can’t go to-day. 
My eyes are too red, Hilda; I’m not 
fit for it. Your father’s cruelty——” 

‘“That’s how you speak to my 
daughter about her father!” Wilfred 
Lovell interposed, looking up from the 
Spectator. 

‘Now, papa, you musn’t! Go to 
your dressing-room and get ready. 
You must both of you come with me. 
Do as I tell you, dear. It’s the best 
thing for all of us.” 

Wilfred Lovell moved with reluctant 
steps towards the door. ‘‘ Very well,” 
he said, gloomily. ‘‘It won’t be for 
long, that’s one good thing. As soon 
as this beastly Christmas rubbish is 
over——”’ 

‘We shall all settle down again in 
our places as usual; yes, dear, I hope 
so. Now go and put on your nice 
coat—I won’t stir out with you in 
that horrid old one; and, mother dear, 
you must wear your grey. It’s the 
right thing for a concert.” 

With infinite difficulty, she got them 
both off, and induced them to dress. 
Then she sent for a four-wheeler, and 
drove with them to the hall. ‘‘A pair 
of lovers,” indeed! Her heart sank 
when she thought how she should ever 
break the doleful news to Percy. For 
this time she felt sure they really meant 
it. 

As they were nearing the door, Wil- 
fred Lovell broke the silence in which 
they had all ridden. ‘‘I do this to please 
you, Hilda my child,” he said, looking 
across at her; ‘‘ but I want you clearly 


to understand that the moment this 
silly Christmas nonsense is finished 
and cleared away I intend to take your 
mother’s advice and put an end to such 
scenes by having a separation.” 

They entered the hall, Hilda trem- 
bling. After they had taken their 
seats, about the middle row, she 
glanced around the room, on the look- 
out for Percy. A man would doubt- 
less have failed to find him in so large 
an audience; but Hilda’s quick eyes 
soon picked him out; he had managed 
to get a special seat near the platform, 
no doubt from Madame de Meza. It 
comforted the poor girl to reflect that, 
being a man, he would probably fail to 
perceive the trouble in her face, and the 
hard look of anger in her father’s and 
mother’s. Men don’t read these things 
like women. But the discovery, after 
all, was merely deferred. Sooner or 
later, he must know; and then, what a 
painful beginning for their engagement! 

The singers came forward and sang 
their various pieces. Hilda hardly 
heard them. Through a veil of mental 
mist vague sounds of sacred song 
came wafted across the air to her un- 
heeding ear. She was too full of 
trouble to notice them. For months 
she had worn herself out in trying to 
smooth things down for those two 
whom she loved so dearly—for she 
loved them both alike; now the rup- 
ture had come, and there seemed no 
way out of the difficulty made by it. 

At last, after three or four perform- 
ers had been cheered and retired, a 
hush fell upon the hall—a great hush 
of expectation. Somebody rustled on 
to the stage. Madame de Meza swept 
forward, tall, queenly, defiant. Hilda 
raised her eyes, and looked upon the 
great singer. The woman’s handsome 
face and big eyes somehow arrested 
her attention even then. She looked 
so strangely sympathetic. For a mo- 
ment Madame de Meza paused, as the 
hall rang with redoubled applause at 
her appearance. Then she closed the 
big brown eyes; the rich lips moved 
silently. She was praying, after her 
wont—praying with her old-fashioned 
New England earnestness. When she 











lis raised her eyelids again, she 
ed gazed round the room as if in 
ur search of something. She was 
ch ) seeking her inspiration. After 


a restless groping her glance 


n- lighted for a second on a fair 
Ir young girl, with a very white 
he face—white, though it had 
c- usually a bright patch of col- 
rt - our; so much she could gath- 
ye er even then, in spite of its 
es whiteness. Madame gazed at 
od the girl long without opening 
n, her lips. The audience grew 
It impatient. Signor Metelli 
t, waited and twitched his fing- 
Lo ers in mute wonder. The 
1€ great singer’s eye wandered 
id on to either side of the girl, 
.S and fell on a man and woman 
>r in middle iife, whom their 
or daughter seemed to separate. 
a All at once, with a rush, an 
tt inspiration came over her. 
S She knew what to sing. She 
J lifted her voice and began to 
al pour forth: ‘* John Anderson, 
S my jo, John.” 

5 Signor Metelli’s face was a 
ft study in horror. Was the 
s creature mad? This was a 
0 sacred concert! That wild 
0 woman would ruin it. 

c Madame sang on, unper- 
7 turbed, like an inspired agent: 
0 


** John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 
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i Your locks were like the raven, 
} Your bonnie brow was brent ; 
: But now your brow is bald, John, 

Your locks are like the snow ; 

But 
L 
. ‘ 
: She paused, and then burst 
> 
) out airesh: 
ns blessings on your frosty pow, “ Madame sang on, unperturbed, like an inspired agent. 


John Anderson, my jo! 


There was nothing much in the sim- 
ple words she sang to produce the ef- 
fect; it was the way she sang them. 
She threw herself into the very spirit 
of Burns’ touching ditty. Suddenly, 
half way through, as if by an inner im- 





pulse, Mrs. Lovell changed places 
noiselessly with Hilda, and sat next 
her husband. Wilfred Lovell said 
nothing, but his eyes glistened. He 
turned and looked. It was_ thirty 
years since ; yet how pretty she was 
still, when she turned like that to him! 
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The great singer went on: 


** John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither ; 
And many a canty day, John, 
We've had wi ane anither. 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo!” 


She sang it with wonderful force and 
pathos and feeling. Her own heart 
trembled. All the hall held its breath. 
Madame had surely surpassed herself ! 
When she ended Signor Metelli gave 
a sigh, and breathed again. Business 
indeed! The applause was deafening ; 
time after time it swelled afresh. 
Hilda let her eyes drop. To her im- 
mense surprise, there, unobtrusively 
under the grey cloak, she saw her 
mother’s hand locked fast in her 
father’s ! 

The rest of that concert was a whirl- 
ing blank to her. She spent all her 
time in repressing her happy tears, 


and silently thanking Madame de Meza. 

When all was over, the audience 
rose and left. The hall thinned fast. 
Four people alone kept their seats— 
the Lovells and Percy Emlyn. 

Mrs. Lovell dried her eyes, and 
turned, half sobbing, to her daughter. 
‘*Let us go and tell her,’’ she said, 
simply. 

Wilfred Lovell rose too. ‘‘ Yes, let 
us go and tell her, dear. I want to 
ask your forgiveness; I want—to 
thank her.”’ 

The great singer smiled when they 
told her. One impulse moved them. 
She laid hand in hand. 

“‘Tsaw your daughter’s face,” she 
said, ‘‘ and it seemed to put it into me. 
But I prayed, you know, too, and— 
this is Christmas time.” 

That night Percy Emlyn supped 
quietly at the Lovells’. More than 
ever he felt sure his Hilda’s parents 
were like two lovers together. 


IN FAIR CANADIE. 


( Written in Scotland. ) 
( BONNIE bonnie mune in the lift sae hie, 


Wham saw ye in the Nor’land awa ayont the sea? 
Where stars like diamonds shine an’ a fervid sun glows 


fine 


On the grapes that bend the vine in fair Canadie. 


Wham saw ye on the prairie where flowers blaw free, 
Till a’ the land’s like sunset on a rainbow rippled sea ? 

Where Nicht’s but gentler Day on river, wood an’ bay, 
An’ wild things daff an’ play in fair Canadie. 


Wham 'saw ye bonnie mune? an’ what said he ? 
What message sent my ain love to me frae ower the sea ? 
Said he ne’er a word ava ?—will he no come when the 


snaw 


Fa’s deep an’ covers a’ in fair Canadie ? 


O mune that winna tell, tak this kiss frae me, 

An’ when his sleep ye smile on ower there ayont the sea, 
Loote to my love fu’ fain, be kind an’ dinna hain, 

Till he dreams o’ me again in fair Canadie. 


Key to Scotcn. 
To daff is to sport gaily. 
Loot means stoop. 
Fain means fond. 


Jessie Kerr Lawson. 


To hain is to spare, or to save economically. 
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In the distance, across the bend of the River, 


RIDEAU HALL—PAST 


fe Earl of Minto is the eighth 
Governor-General to rule in what 
has been disrespectfully but truthfully 
called ‘‘a shapeless jumble of build- 
ings."’ Government House, Ottawa, 
has also lately received this flattering 
tribute from the pen of a Chicago 
journalist : ‘‘ It isa disgrace—from 
year to year it has been patched and 
added to till now it is an ugly and 
inconvenient old barrack, incumber- 
ing an acre or more of the earth’s 
surface, and covering nearly one 
hundred rooms under its leaky old 


roof. <A destructive fire is needed 
badly.” 

That ‘‘ MacKay’s Castle” should 
have to brook this insult! Ottawa 


people do not enjoy showing strang- 
ers the peculiar beauties of their 
Government House; but neverthe- 
less few would wish to have a fire 
sweep away all traces of former oc- 
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cupancy, and all memories of its illus- 
trious inhabitants. 
the house of a man who, by his indus- 
try and mother-wit, 


himself as a 
member of 
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stone building of 1838, that few stop 
to realize its origin and growth to its 
present nondescript appearance. 

In that year, when Bytown is re- 
ferred to as ‘‘ Half a Wood,” Thomas 
MacKay, a canny Scot, bought one 
thousand acres of good land, and built 
thereon a mansion—for such it was in 
those days—of grey stone. The orig- 
inal building was of cut limestone, 
forty-seven by seventy-three feet, and 
two storeys high. There were eleven 
rooms, besides those in the basement 
and attic. The portico is the same as 
that now in use, but the original drive- 
way was that bordering on Pine Street. 
Princess Louise had the second Avenue 
cut, as well as the ‘‘ Vista” that goes 
by her name. The grounds have never 
been keptin the fine condition in which 
they were when Mr. MacKay lived. 
He trimmed the first cedar hedge ever 
set out in Ottawa, and took a great 
pride in the beautifying of the grounds. 
Each tree on the old Avenue, over 
which the MacKay horses so often 
stepped, was planted under the direct 
supervision of Mrs. MacKay, who was 
very fond of landscape gardening. A 
round tower and two wings formed 
the house. Inside it was furnished 
with all the luxury of that day, which 
would to us seem cold, stiff and for- 
mal. Grecian cornices and mouldings 
were greatly used as decorations, and 
were much admired by the visitors to 
the Castle. The only article that is 
still in use is a chandelier in one of the 
rooms. All people of note passing 
through were entertained at the Hall; 
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Sir Charles Bagot, Lord Metcalfe and 
Lord Elgin, for whom a large garden 
party was given, among the number. 
The Duke of Connaught was also, 
later on, an honoured guest, and the 
Prince of Wales was taken over the 
house and grounds when he visited 
Ottawa. 

Mr. MacKay was very fond of music, 
and the upper room in the tower held 
violin, piano and harp. His _ family 
was a large one and kept the old 
‘Castle ”” merry. It was taught even 
then how to echo sounds of gayety. 
One of the sons distinguished himself 
in the Mutiny by winning the Victoria 
Cross, dying, however, in the cam- 
paign. 

Among the marriages celebrated 
under the roof of Rideau Hall, were 
those of Mrs. T. M. Clark and Mrs. 
T. C. Keefer. ‘‘ Pretty Mary MacKay,” 
as she was called, the fairest woman 
some say that ever dwelt there, was 
married to Mr. Hutchinson, father of 
Mr. W. C. Hutchinson, in her old 
home. Lady Dufferin’s youngest child 
was born at the Hall. The build- 
ing was christened by Mrs. Kee- 
fer one day, when some guests were 
expected. Her father said the place 
should have a name, and the one im- 
mediately suggested by her was at 
once adopted. 

Inside and out, the grey old edifice 
with its Elizabethan arch and spread- 
ing wings, has certainly had much good 
‘‘siller” lavished upon it since its 
leasing by the Government, on the 
2nd of August, 1865. It was then 

leased for a term of twelve years at 
an annual rental of $4,000, with the 
right of purchase any time within 
three years ; $82,000 was the price 
eventually paid. 

Hon. Mr. Chapais has been blamed 
for not demolishing the building on 
its purchase, and having a fit and 
proper residence for the Governor 
erected; but we are not all gifted 
with foresight, and perhaps he did 
not realize that Bytown had made 
way for Ottawa, nor that more 
would be demanded of its Govern- 
ment House than primitive hospital- 
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RIDEAU HALL 
ity. There were 
no large houses 
available with as 
great an extent of 
grounds surround- 
ing. 

When the pro- 
perty was leased 
the building was 
immediately en- 
larged, the designs 
being drawn up by 
Mr. Rubidge, the 
then Architect of 
the Public Works 


Department. In 
July, 1867, the im- 
provements and 


additions to the 
grounds and build- 
ing had cost $8o,- 
819.66, and Rideau 
Hall was then a 
building with a front of two hundred 
and ten feet by fifty-six feet, with a 
rear wing and basement. It was or- 
namented with a long verandah, as in 
the accompanying photograph. The 
property, which included the ‘* Rideau 
Hall Domain,” the ‘‘ Bay” and the 
‘‘ Triangle,”” made a total of eighty- 
eight acres. In the spring of 1868 
Rideau Hall was bought by the Gov- 
ernment. Not being of a statistical 
turn of mind I would have none of the 
Auditor-General’s report, in which is 
set down with fearful accuracy, and at 
great length, the expenditure, which 
this act of folly entailed. But he who 
will may find out the amazing total, 
and have his own opinion of the ex- 
travagance of the powers that be, and 
were. 

But the first Governor, Viscount 
Monck, did not come to a very luxuri- 
ous establishment ; nor did he disburse 
much of his own wealth for the very 
good reason that he had little of this 
world’s gear. Very little entertaining 
was done by him. He had no carriage 
and pair save when John Tozer,a well- 
known ‘‘ citizen of credit and renown,” 
scoured the city for horses and drove 
a spanking four-in-hand down to the 
Hall for His Excellency. The latter's 
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usual way of reaching the city was by 
a boat. 

Sir James Young, Lord Lisgar, was, 
if truth be told, slightly penurious. It 
is said that on a day when guests were 
invited till the hour of eight p. m., 
the gas went out at the fateful 
stroke, and the forlorn guests, hud- 
dled in the dark on the steps, wait- 
ed impatiently for their carriage to 
‘* block the way.’’ Ina letter written 
by a Nova Scotian in 1872, this pen 
picture of the times is given: ‘‘] 
sha’n’t libel Lord Lisgar, and therefore 
I won’t say that the parties are very 
numerous or very pleasant. ‘God 
Save the Queen’ plays you out at ten 
o’clock..... We have here Butcher to 
the Governor-General, Purveyor and 
Apothecary.” 

The Earl of Dufferin was the first to 
raise Rideau Hall to its proper dignity. 
He added the ball room, in which the 
theatricals for which his regime was 
famed, were given. Here, too, the 
merry skaters, after skimming over the 
rink, danced the winter afternoon 
away. The brass sockets of the 
standards erected in this room, to set 
apart and enclose the Vice-regal Court 
when they danced the quadrille of 
honour, may still be seen there. But 
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the standards themselves and silken 
encircling cord have long since gone. 
When the Princess Louise saw them 
she was dismayed, and ordered them to 
be taken away at once. 

So it has been with all the fancies of 
the various residents—‘‘ Sic transit 
gloria gubernatoris.”” Was Lord Duf- 
ferin’s soul satisfied when he had 
green hangings and red furniture, or 
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Lady Dufferin 
pleased to tint her 
boudoir in delicate 
pink? Then came 
the Princess with 
her love of dark 
paperandtapestry, 
her artistic tastes 
and liking for pea- 
cock blue and pea- 
cock feathers. And 
she in turn made 
way for other tastes 
and desires. This 
lends point to a 
question asked of 
a courteous official 
as to why the Gov- 
ernor’s guests 
must sit in chairs 
otf dubious uphol- 
stering covered by 
a simple chintz. 

‘*Was it not a 
poor covering for those ancient chairs 
whose glory had departed ?” 

‘* Well,” he said, gravely, ‘* it’s this 
way, you see ; upholstering comes high, 
and as each Governor’s lady likes dif- 
ferent colours, and the Government— 
especially this one—is most economical, 
they can get what they want by chang- 
ing the colour of the chintz.’””’ Which, 
after all, is a most ingenious way of 
suiting the capri- 
cious feminine one. 

The Earl of Duf- 
ferin’s study was 
full of sketches and 
portraits, many of 
them of his wife. 
During his reign 
the Racquet Court 
was added; many 
theatricals and 
playsin which child- 
ren acted were giv- 
en, together with 
moonlight parties, 
the first ever en- 
joyed -in Ottawa. 
The Log Cabin, 
lately devoted to 
Lady Marjorie’s 
use, and called by 
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her ‘‘Holiday Hut,” where she was 
wont to cook and keep playhouse, 
was built by the orders of the Princess, 
who also had a Studio erected for her 
use. Lady Marjorie used to scrub the 
floor of this house with her own fair 
hands, and she is said to have hinted 
that she did not consider Her Royal 
Highness any too good a housekeeper. 

The toboggan slide near the ‘*‘ Hut” 
is always well patronized at skating 
parties. 

The following is a list of additions to 
Rideau Hall since 1867; their cost, 
together with the house itself, being 
$300,000. There were added a con- 
servatory, vinery, 
cottage residence, 
stabling, coach 
house, guard 
house, lodge, iron 
gates and stone 
pillars, Rideau 
Cottage, garden- 
ers cottage and 
laundry. 

The finest Crick- 
et Ground in Ca- 
nada is the field in 
front of Rideau 
Hall, but it is sa- 
cred to the use of 
the OttawaCricket 
Club for ever ; and 
men in flannels dis- 
port themselves on 
the Crease in the 
hottest days in 
summer. The late 
Capt. Urquhart 
and Lord Lansdowne were enthusiastic 
cricketers. 

The Rideau Hall of the present is a 
long rambling structure which all too 
plainly shows that it is patchwork. As 
will have been seen from the foregoing, 
it is of no particular period of architec- 
ture nor uniformity of design ; it is an 
embodied mistake which all the addi- 
tion in the world can never rectify, but 
nevertheless is it worthy of regard. 
And though it cannot inspire love even 
in the hearts of those who have dwelt 
there, and only gains contempt from 
the passer-by, it has the majesty of any 
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house wherein the angels of birth and 
death have entered; and, in addition, a 
dignity all its own. It has grown with 
Ottawa andis a part of it. Almost 
every Governor has left something by 
which it is the richer ; and when the 
time comes, if it ever does, for old and 
new to crumble in a common ruin, there 
will be some regret doubtless, mingled 
with rejoicing, over the end of the ‘‘ dis- 
grace” that cumbers the ground. 

On entering the Avenue leading to 
Rideau Hall, the Lodge must be pass- 
ed ; an odd looking octagonal structure 
of yellow brick. Rideau Cottage, the 
residence of the Governor-General’s 
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Private Secretary, is not visible, only 
its roof peeping through the trees be- 


hind the Hall. It is reached in a 
roundabout way, but it is really nearer 
than it looks. Crichton Lodge, the 
residence of Mr. T. M. Clark, pictur- 
esque with red roof and gables, was at 
one time the Secretary's house, and the 
Cottage suffers by comparison, al- 
though it is bright and cheerful within. 

The arm of the Racquet Court—now 
used for a supper room at dances— 
reaches in yellow distance in advance 
of the older portion of the hall, or 
rather to one side of the portico where 












cabs and coupes now as ever deposit 
their fair burdens. On entering the 
Hall two flights of stairs ascend. The 
one on the leftteads to the Ball Room, 
the beauty of its white and gold mould- 
ings and cornices striking the eye at 
first glance. It is carpeted in the same 
rich crimson as the lobby, stairs and 
corridors. On great occasions there 
is set up the dais or throne, over which 
hangs the oil painting of Lord Aber- 
deen done by Robert Harris. The 
building is very plainly finished through- 
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out. With the exception of papering 
and painting, the rooms and the furni- 
ture they contain remain unchanged 
from one generation of Governors to 
another. In some of the rooms up- 
stairs the carpets look decidedly the 
worse for wear. The corridors are the 
most striking feature. The lobby nar- 
rows into one long aisle connecting the 
old part with the new; turning to the 
left by the conservatory it ends in the 
Chapel. The deep red carpet, with its 
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suggestion of warmth and_ luxury 
gives a very pleasing effect. In Lord 
Dufferin’s time there was a skeleton, 
not indeed in his cupboard, but in the 
corner spoken of, and it used to be one 
of the traps laid for the unwary to 
come with a sharp turn upon the ap- 
parition. It was one used by the 
Governor to help him in his art studies, 
and was atterwards given to Sir James 
Grant, whose children dubbed it 
‘*Count Fosko.” 

From a skeleton to a ghost is nota 
very far cry, and there is just 
a faint suspicion of his ghost- 
ship about the place, an elusive 
legend that will not be hunted 
down, and in fact a hint of such 
a thing is all that is needed to 
put the old ‘‘castle”’ on a pro- 
per and respectable footing, for 
all ancient and _ honourable 
houses should by rights have 
a ‘‘haunt.” Eerie stories were 
told at the time of its dismant- 
ling and altering by the Gov- 
ernment, and the whisper that 
the place was haunted doubt- 
less sent many a servant maid 
shivering to bed, but the only 
unrestful spirits ever evoked 
were the dusky bats which is- 
sued in great numbers from 
their hiding places as, disturb- 
ed, they flew distractedly about 
the tenantless and echoing 
rooms. For it is useless to try 
to invest Rideau Hall with 
romance and mystery; it is not 
old enough for legends to have 
become respected and safe from 
the hand of the antiquarian 
iconoclast. It is not a ruin, 
picturesque, and beautiful in decay ; 
rather it is prosaic and humdrum to the 
last degree. 

A subterranean passage was once 
discovered beneath the house, and ex- 
citement ran high over the terrible 
deeds that might have been done in the 
bowels of the earth; skeletons were 
confidently and momently expected, and 
every one was on the qui vive for 
startling developments, when the quest 
ended ignominiously in an abandoned 
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ice-house. Mr. 
Mackay had long 
betore made the ex- 
periment of keep- 
ing under 
ground and, find- 
ing ita failure, had 
blocked up the pas- 
sage again. 

Her Ladyship’s 
boudoir or study, 
that of His Excel- 
lency, and the 
drawing room form 
a suite of rooms 
in which the colour 


ic < 


schemeis the same. 
They are 
ed in 


carpet- 
the crimson 
brussels used in 

the corridors; the 

paper is of pale 

green. The drawing 
largest room in the 
the ball room, and it overlooks the 
lawn. Pale green chintz covers the 
furniture. An object always of much 


the 
except 


room is 
house, 


interest is the door painted by H.R.H. 


Princess Louise ; the small panels 
are gilded, and the whole door cover- 
ed with boughs of crab-apples, the 
effect being extremely pretty. Other- 
wise this reception room is not remark- 
able in any way for its beauty. Lying 
on the table amongst the books was 
noticed a number of the CANADIAN 
Macazine. In Lady Aberdeen’s study 
are several good pictures; there is, too, 
an illustration of the Irish village at the 
World’s Fair. A grandfather’s clock 
is in the room, and Gladstone’s face 
looks down be-nignly from the wall. 
The Earl’s sanctum is very similar, 
though smaller. Those who are in- 
vited to dinner at Government House 
dine in a room that can seat thirty. 
The ceiling and walls are tinted in 
terra cotta, the mouldings being of 
black and gold. A stuffed bear stands 
in One corner, a memento of the Que- 
bec Carnival. 

Two bronze busts look from their 
niches on those who ascend the stairs. 
The guests’ bedrooms are very small for 
the most part ; in those of His Excel- 
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lency and Her Ladyship the furniture 
gives the effect of solidity and massive- 
ness. Lady Marjorie’s room is in the old 
part, near that most interesting cham- 
ber, the ‘‘ Oval Room,” which reminds 
one of the days that are gone. The 
latter is full of old associations and 
memories. In the Dufferins’ time it 
was a ball-room, and it has been 
since used as a morning-room, bed- 
room, study and school-room. Dur- 
ing the present regime it was used in 
the latter capacity, and though, as far 
as Lady Marjorie Gordon is concerned, 
‘*the child is a woman, the book may 
close over, for all the lessons are said,” 
yet it is full of mementoes of her happy 
school days and those of her brothers. 
The wall is decorated with hockey 
sticks, dumb-bells and tennis racquets, 
and, of course, the ever-necessary 
maps. There are rules for the guid- 
ance of the little students, and there is 
one announcement which must be 
mentioned at the risk of intruding on 
the family privacy. A huge poster 
calls attention to the fact that A. and 
M. Gordon are able and willing to take 
photographs ‘‘unrivalled for delicacy 
and finish” for such as will pay five 
cents a_ sitting. Samples of the 
work are given, endorsed as ‘‘speak- 
ing likenesses’ taken at rather in- 
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ceiling was at one 
time gilded, but 
Lady Stanley had 
it tinted a cream 
white when she 
used it for a bed- 
room. 

With the Chapel 
—the gift of Lord 
Aberdeen to Ca- 
nada — this’ de- 
scription of Rideau 
Hall must close. 
It is of oak, and 
can seat about one 
hundred. The 
building is lighted 
by electricity, and 
thediamond-paned 
auspicious times for the victims. windows are faintly coloured in pink and 

The unused table was given overin green. ‘‘ Fortuna sequatur”’ is the 
holiday times to a miscellaneous col- motto of the donor. We will hope 
lection of toys, decrepit dolls and that fortune may not only follow 
Fuzzy-Wuzzys in dogs, and all the him to his new home, but that her 
paraphernalia of Childhood’s Make- fickle regard may linger over Rideau 
Believe. The carved and decorated Hall. 
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Florence Hamilton Randal. 


A FOREWORD TO 





‘“NORLAND LYRICS.”* 


(1o #.R. MacDdD:, WoC K.,:and TOR.) 









SISTER, and Brothers, not by blood alone 

“’ Kinship inalienably dear we own, 

Nor hearts close knit in common joys and tears 

And memories of dear familiar years 

That pledge the deep endurance of our love; 












But also by the fellowship of song,— 
One art, one aim, one impulse,—we belong 
Each to the other! Therefore let this word 
Though poor, amid your northland notes be heard 


For craft and kin and the loyal warmth thereof. 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 







* These lines were written as the prologue to a volume of poems entitled ‘‘ Norland 
Lyrics,” by Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald, William Carman Roberts and Theodore 


Roberts, presently to be issued by Small, Maynard & Company, of Boston. 
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‘* \ ND they do say, Honor, that he 

travels in a sledge pulled by 
reindeers that can climb up on the 
roofs of the houses an’ come down the 
chimly ”’ said the Child. 

The old woman knocked the ashes 
out of her pipe. ‘*They do have 
horns, them reindeers, I’ve heerd tell.”’ 

‘* Big horns, Honor.”’ 

‘*Mebbe they’d get cotched in the 
chimly ?” 

‘Oh, no, Honor,” said the Child in 
her grave voice, ‘‘ they couldn’t. 
There’s nothin’ in all the world could 
keep Saint Claus from comin’ down 
the chimly Chrismas night. He’s— 
he’s got to come down.” 

The little wise head shook till the 
bright curls danced in the fire light. 

‘* Shure if ’tis a saint he is, he can 
melt the deer’s horns out of the way,” 
said the old woman, ‘‘ but its a quare 
way to be comin’ into anybody’s house. 
Why couldn’t he dhrive up on a horse 
an’ car an’ knock on the door like a 
gentleman?” 
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‘* Becos’ a saint isn’t a gentleman, 
Honor,” said the Child in her gentle 
little voice, ‘‘and_ besides there 
wouldn’t be any difference tween him 
an’ anybody else if he did it that 
way.” 

‘* He’d be a dale comfortabler,” said 
the old woman. 

Outside the wind was singing carols; 
now tapping playfully on the panes of 
the kitchen window, now stooping to 
whistle in at the key-hole. The old 
woman and the Child sat before the 
dying turf fire, the Child in her little 
high arm-chair and Honor on the low 
stool beside her. They were loving 
friends these two, the old child and the 
real one ; both of the kind that people 
God’s kingdom ; both full of the gentle 
wisdom that He loves, but that the 
great, grown-up world calls folly. 

The old woman began to cut up the 
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last of the knob of tobacco she held in 
her hand. She pushed it down into 
her pipe and stooped to the hearth for 
a live coal. 

‘*An’ who was tellin’ you them 
stories, asthore?”’ she asked, after a 
brisk pull or two. 

‘*Mamie Fallon,” said the Child in 
her high, clear voice, ‘‘ she said how 
that Saint Claus called on Chrismas 
night down every chimly that had a 
child in it, an’ if the child hung up her 
stockin’ outside her door, he’d pack 
it with good things, sweets an’ nuts 
an’ oranges, an’ maybe dollies ;”—the 
little high treble voice broke into a 
squeak—‘‘ Mamie’s mammy told her 
about it out of a book—a holy book— 
an’ she’s got her stockin’ all ready.” 

‘* An’ my lamb hasn’t got any mam- 
my.” The old woman did not say the 
words, but they filled her heart, and 
the faded eyes that had rarely filled for 
her own griefs grew dim with the scant, 
hard tears of the old; the tears that 
seldom fall, but scald the eyes with 
their bitter waters. 

She thought of the grand stepmother 
up in Dublin—the grand London lady 
the old master had married. Highand 
mighty times she was having, no doubt, 
thinking little of the child she had left 
in ‘‘that dreadful Irish rookery” to 
the care of the old nurse. At the Castle 
she was, maybe, this Christmas night, 
dancing with the Lord Lieutenant, no 
less—‘‘ in the hall of Saint Patrick for 
all we know.” 

‘*Honor.” The sweet, shrill voice 
broke in on her cogitations. ‘‘ Honor, 
do you think if I was to hang up me 
stockin’ Saint Claus would know, an’ 
come an’ fill it with something ? ” 

‘* Sorra wan of him could help him- 
self asthoreen if he was travellin’ this 
a-way—but””—in a sudden hurry— 
**troth, Miss Doreen, its passin’ by 
the house he’ll be it we don’t go to bed 
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soon, a-lanna. Shure ’tis near nine 
o’clock it is.” 

Upstairs in the little lobby-room the 
Child sat on the side of her bed and 
talked in her wistful way while old 
Honor took off her shoes and stock- 
ings. ‘* We'll get a clean wan,’”—she 
said in her soft brogue—‘‘ out of the 
press, to hang up for the Saint, Honor, 
the longest wan you can find, and the 
fattest.” 

‘*God help the child,” said the old 
woman as she hung the limp, black 
stocking on the nail—‘‘ God help the 
poor childeen. Shure He’ll send th’ 
ould Saint onhis reindeer. Hecouldn’t 
refuse the child. I'll just throw me 
shawl over me head an’ step out to the 
village an’ ax Widow Dooley if ever 
she heerd the like.” 

But first Honor went to the small 
room where she slept, a tiny, window- 
less pocket of a place where little day- 
light ever entered. Lighting a ‘‘ bit” 
of candle she turned back the mattress 
and drew out the long, gray stocking 
in which she kept her money. 

‘* Failing the Saint comin’—'tis busy 
he’ll be, the crathur, if he has to go 
callin’ on all the childhre of the world 
—I’ll buy somethin’ beyant at the 
shop for the childeen’s stockin’,’’ she 
said, as she fumbled in the woollen toes. 
‘* Begor ’tis little that’s in it—on’y 
elevenpence. Bad scran to me entire- 
ly, givin’ thirteen shillin’s last half gale 
to the agint on account of Maureen 
Doherty’s land. What right haveI to 
be payin’ the rent for me cousin’s wife’s 
sister-in-law? An’ here | am left with- 
out a shilling for me own little child. 
The sorra a sixpence would I borrow 
from th’ ould housekeeper here if th’ 
eyes was to fall out of me head on the 
‘count of it. Maybe! could get six- 
pennorth of something for the child 
anyway.” 

Brisk was Widow Dooley on her 
feet behind the little block of counter 
that bit deep into her kitchen. Up and 
down clammered the scales with their 
ounces of tea and half-pounds of raisins. 
Busy too, was her tall son, Peter, stoop- 
ing for herrings out of the barrel, and 
joking with the g7zrshas as he sold them 


the Christmas candles. A pleasant 
word for everybody had the mother 
and son as they bustled about from one 
to the other. 

‘“ Ah, then, God save yourself, and a 
merry Chrismas to you, Honor,” said 
Widow Dooley in response to the old 
woman’s greetings. ‘‘ How is it with 
ye at the Big House to-night with the 
masther and misthress off in Dublin?” 

‘*Middlin’, middlin’, Mrs. Dooley, 
thank you kindly,” said Honor, as she 
edged her way through the people. 
Leaning over the counter she whisper- 
ed a word into the good woman’s ear : 

**Sorra Saintof that name I everheerd 
tell of,” said Mrs. Dooley with a shake 
of her cap-borders ; ‘‘ but shure there’s 
many a holy man in the calendher 
that’s past understanding be the name 
they put on him. An’ now you tell me 
he comes all over the world, down the 
chimley wherever there’s a child! Dear, 
dear! and its ten of them I rared with- 
out bit or sup from him. A couple of 
herrin’s ? Certainly, Mrs. Casey, ma’am 
—an’ how’s Father Mike gettin’ on at 
Maynooth, now? An’ ounce of twist 
for your father, is it, Jimmy O’ Dowd ? 
an’ the divil a penny in your fist to pay 
for it! Don’t you know well that ’tisn’t 
any score a shop like this is afther 
givin’? Run away home out o’ that, 
an’ come back with the thruppence.” 
So the good woman rattled on. 

Honor withdrew into the background 
and looked about her carefully. There 
was no use troubling Widow Dooley 
with any more talk about Saint Claus. 
She knew no more about it than Honor 
herself. Maybe ’twas a new Saint they 
made a while ago, that ‘‘the quality’ 
knew about, but that hadn’t reached 
the country people yet. Certain it is, 
that these simple country people, filled 
as they were with song and legend and 
superstition, had never become ac- 
quainted with the quaint German story 
of Santa Claus. 

The shop ‘‘ window” was merely the 
four crooked panes of the cabin. They 
were stuffed with everything. Soap, 
starch, blue, potash, tape, little cakes, 
thimbles and bread were jumbled be- 
hind the crossed pipes and heavy roll 
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of shag that occupied the foreground. 
A couple of bottles of sticky lemon 
drops and bull’s-eyes fused together, 
were flanked by crockery, Connemara 
stockings, yarn and a few packets of 
corn-flour. 

In the midst of these, radiant ina 
skimp pink calico frock, and white cap 
with grotesque borders, stood a gutta 
percha doll. She was extremely ugly, 
with her crooked slit of a mouth and 
eyes cut on the bias, but the heart of 
the old woman swelled with joy as she 
asked, in an awed voice, the price of 
this wonderful being. 

‘* The gutty perk doll? A shillin’ 
not a_ ha’penny less,” said Widow 
Dooley, pausing in counting some 
change to answer. ‘‘ A Galway thrav- 
eller, on his way to Athlone, stopped 
here last night but one, and sold me 
threeofthem. They’re all gone but this 
wan, an’ she’s the purtiest of the lot.” 

‘“‘’m—I’m a little short to-night, 
Mrs. Dooley,” said Honor, her old face 
flushing as she fingered the coppers in 
her hand nervously ; ‘‘ I could make it 
up to you in a day or so, ma’am. I'd 
like to have the perk doll, an’ a thrifle 
of sweets, to give—for me—me niece’s 
child, little Katie, for the Chrismas— 
if you could oblige me—” 

‘* An’ if ’twas only a matter of oblig- 
in, Honor Walsh, it’s the preference 
you'd have before any woman in the 
three parishes ; but if I was minded to 
ever so bad, I couldn’t let you have the 
credit, asthore—’deed I could not. | 
gave me promise on my bended knees 
to the Blessed Virgin, at the last Sta- 
tion, that the sorra a score I’d let rise 
in the shop for two long year. An’ 
’tisn’t breakin’ me oath to the Mother 
o’ God you’d have me be doin’, Mrs. 
Walsh, ma’am ?”’ 

The old woman sighed. She laid 
her little pile of coppers on the counter, 
and, turning her back, began to fum- 
ble beneath her shawl. Then she seta 
thin gold ring upon the little heap. 
Time had bitten into its edges and 
paled somewhat the golden glory it 
had once worn, just as he had withered 
the cheeks and dimmed the eyes of lit- 
tle Honor Walsh. 


HOLY SAINT CLAUS. 
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‘I’ve never had it off me finger 
since John Walsh put it there five and 
thirty year ago, indeed I haven't 
Ma’am” said the old woman as she 
took the rubber doll and little paper of 
bulls’ eyes and tucked them under her 
shawl. 

‘*No doubt, Honor, no doubt. I'll 
take good care of it till you can pledge 
it back, a-lanna. Now then, Mary 
Mulcahy—a pound of raisins? In a 
minnit, woman, in a minnit.” 

‘**Sorra blast of a pipe I'll have on 
Christmas Day,” said old Honor Walsh 
as she trotted home happily with her 
‘*perk” doll. ‘*Mebbe Mick Curly’d 
give me a grain to put me over the 
holiday.” 


Long, long did the child lie in her 
little bed, awake, listening with a 
throbbing little heart for the sledge 
bells of Saint Claus, and the sound of 
the reindeers’ feet pattering over the 
house-top. Once she flew up in the bed, 
her eyes big and wide, the blood leap- 
ing to her little cheeks. But it was 
only the wind sweeping the chestnut 
boughs against the window pane. To- 
wards morning, worn out, the little 
brown head nestled close against the 
pillow, and the small bunched figure 
huddled quietly down under the clothes 
and lay there lost in the deep sleep of 
childhood. 

Outside the door, down on the floor 
under the stocking, another child 
watched. An old, old child with a 
curiously puckered face and faded eyes. 
Honor Walsh, with the ‘‘ gutty perk” 
doll wrapped in the corner of her apron, 
waited through the long night for the 
coming of the Saint. 

‘*Mebbe if I’ll be prayin’ he’ll come 
quicker,” she thought, and began the 
Litany. One Saint followed another 
but all came to a halt by Saint Claus. 

‘*Holy Saint Claus, pray for us. 
Holy Saint Claus, come if you’re for 
comin’, asthore.” She would give him 
the doll when he came and ask him to 
bless it and supplement her gift with 
an orange, and an apple and, maybe, 
a little cake. So she sat on the floor 
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with her back against the wall, waiting 
placidly, now praying, now dozing, at 
last falling into a heavy sleep. 

Outside, the wind rose and fell, 
drifting the chestnut boughs against 
the pane and crooning softly, in the 
top branches, a little Christmas song. 
Slowly waned the night. Slowly the 
dawn swept across the sky, gray and 
chill. All at once a door was flung 
wide and a little figure in white pat- 
tered over the floor in bare feet. Limp 
and motionless against the wall dang- 
led a lean, black stocking, and down 
on the floor under it lay a little, old 
woman fast asleep. 

The child cast herself, crying loudly, 
upon this small huddle of humanity. 

‘©Oh, Honor, Honor — he didn’t 


come—he didn’t come—after all!” 

The thin voice pierced through the 
very being of the sleeping woman. 
With a start she scrambled to her feet 
and looked about her. She saw the 
poor little figure of the child bent over 
and trembling under the storm of sobs; 
she saw the lean stocking dangling on 
the wall. Then an inspiration from 
heaven itself filled the loving heart of 
this little, old woman. 

‘* Don’t cry, murneen,’’ she said, 
** don’t cry, a-lanna. Shure the holy 


Saint came. Glory betohim! An’ see 
what he brought! He tould me—he 
was in that hurry on his thravels, the 
crathur !—to put them in the stockin’ 
meself—but shure I forgot a-murneen, 
I forgot entirely, God forgive me !”’ 


Kathleen Blake Coleman. 


THE MASTER MIND OF “ HOLLYDENE.” 


T was about a year ago, and on this 
particular evening—I can never 
forget it—I was anxiously walking up 
and down my library. My senses 
were bewildered. I would stop every 
now and then, pass my hand quickly 
over my heated forehead and distract- 
edly say, ‘‘ what can I do?” and then 
I would continue my impatient walk- 
ing, all the while endeavouring to find 
some answer to that momentous ques- 
tion. I could, however, think of noth- 
ing I had omitted that could possibly 
help me in my search, and finally con- 
cluded that the best thing that I could 
do was to ease my anxious mind by 
going to the ‘‘ Club,” and drowning 
my sorrows in the wild joviality of a 
merry crowd of club-mates. 

I was, however, prevented from 
carrying out my intention by a rather 
unexpected occurrence. There was a 
knock at my door, and my valet en- 
tered and presented me with a card, 
which read, ‘‘Mr. Andrew W. Jackson, 
Hollydene.”” ‘‘Why on earth should 
Andrew Jacksoncall on me?” I thought; 
I could never remember having met 


him, although his appearance at the 
‘““Olympia’’ was not’ unfrequent. 
However, I told my servant to show 
him in. 

Yes, it was Mr. Jackson who ap- 
peared at the door, but notably changed. 
His tall, splendidly-formed body seemed 
a little stooped, and his head to have 
lost that aristocratic poise that was in 
keeping with his position. His usually 
dark face was very pale, and contrasted 
greatly with his jet-black moustache 
and dark piercing eyes; while instead 
of his accustomed pleasant expression, 
his face wore a haggard and worried 
look, that betokened either great care 
or severe illness. 

He smiled pleasantly, and advanc- 
ing, we shook hands; while offering 
him a chair, I remarked that though | 
had seen him often at the ‘‘ Club,” I 
had never the pleasure of meeting him. 

“Your face is quite familiar, Mr. 
James, but I don’t remember ever hav- 
ing met you either,’ he said, and ab- 
ruptly changing the subject; ‘‘ But 
the reason of this visit—perhaps you 
can surmise ?” 
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‘* What else can it be ?” I thought ; 
and almost instinctively I felt that this 
unexpected visit from the master of 
Hollydene was in connection with the 
mystery. 

‘*] have an idea,” I said, ‘* but— 

‘* Pardon me for interrupting you, 
Mr. James, but are you the person to 
whom this advertisement directs ?” and 
pulling out an S—— 7Zzmes, he read as 
follows : 

‘* A liberal reward will be paid for 
information leading to the discovery of 
the whereabouts of Mlle. Dufreil, of 
Paris. She is about five feet four in- 
ches in height. When last seen she 
wore a dark green walking-dress with 
a narrow silver belt. Her hat was a 
light felt, of fedora shape, with a 
straight black feather. Apply to L. 
R. James, 37 D—— St., S——.” 

‘* Yes,” | replied, with a great effort 
suppressing my excitement. ‘*‘ Mlle. 
Dufreil disappeared about a week ago 
from the house of her uncle, M. Caron, 
and as he was rather old to attend very 
energetically to the search, I offered 
my services.”” I had become quite 
calm by this time, and added, ‘‘ have 
you any information to give ?” 

‘*] am not sure,” he replied slowly, 
**but I think I have the right person 
in mind; still I would like to be fosz- 
tive.’ He stopped, leaned his head 
upon his hand, and remained looking 
down in deep thought. 

[ had almost lost all patience, when 
he looked up and his face brightened 
as a possible solution of the difficulty 
presented itself. 

‘* Perhaps—you—have—a likeness 
of the young—lady ?” he said hesitat- 
ingly. Yes, I had, and snapping open 
the locket on my chain, I held it up to 
him. He happened to catch sight of 
the miniature first, and a knowing 
smile played for a moment around his 
mouth ; it soon disappeared, however, 
and after looking intently at the pic- 
ture of Mile. Dufreil, he said, I thought 
rather gravely, ‘‘ I feel quite sure now; 
one could not forget that sweet smile 
soon; I don’t wonder at your loving 
her.” 


That little touch of sympathy almost 
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unnerved me, and with no small effort 
I controlled myself, and said somewhat 


.angrily, ‘‘ Mr. Jackson, if you know 


anything, why don’t you tell me? 
Can’t you realize how terrible this sus- 
pense is to me?” 

‘*Yes, Mr. James, I do, but there is 
a difficulty about ’—and he hesitated. 
I could hardly believe about the reward, 
but I was desperate, and ready to do 
anything that might hurry matters ; so 
I said quickly, ‘‘ come, let us agree 
upon the reward.” 

‘* But I don’t think we can,” was the 
unexpected reply. ‘‘ However, I will 
explain what I require of you, in ex- 
change for my information, and then 
we shall see.” 

Leaning forward in his chair and fix- 
ing his dark eyes on me, he slowly and 
deliberately said : ‘‘No doubt you have 
met, either in your university studies 
or in general reading, with the theory 
advanced by some that ‘ mind has con- 
trol over matter!” I nodded assent. 
‘* Well, I have a theory which goes one 
step further and says ‘that certain 
minds, under favourable conditions, 
have a direct and controling influence 
over certain other minds.’ I need not 
enumerate the hundred-and-one occur- 
rences that have led me to such a 
peculiar belief, but, that such is the 
case is my firm conviction. The fact, 
however, remains to be proved. 

‘* For some months I have been en- 
deavouring to find a suitable subject 
for the experiment. I did not care to 
ask any of my near friends to act, and, 
outside of them, could not obtain any- 
one of sufficient keenness of intellect, 
who would care to hazard the experi- 
ment for mere pecuniary gain. I feel 
I have in you, Mr. James, all that 
could be desired in the requirements 
mentioned above, and, although it may 
seem cruel and unmanly of me to try and 
force you to something, which under 
ordinary circumstances you would not 
consider for a moment, still I cannot— 
must not—lose this opportunity to at- 
tempt the experiment, the successful 
outcome of which has been my daily 
thought and nightly dream for many 
months.’’ He stopped, and his eyes, 
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at all times bright, now glowed with 
an unnatural ardour, and were fixed on 


mine with a terrible earnestness. He 


then continued slowly, ‘‘ will you con- 


sent to act for me to-night, in return 
for the information ?” 

I hesitated, not knowing what to do. 
I did not care to deliver myself body 
and soul into the power of another 
man, and yet I felt I must know the 
fate of Elise, and, as Andrew Jackson 
was apparently the only person who 
could enlighten me, what could I do 
but consent? However, in spite of 
my desire to know what had befallen 
my fiancée, I do not think I could have 
agreed to this proposal, had I been 
complete master of my will-power ; but, 
as I have since become convinced, I was 
not. I can clearly remember how those 
dark flashing eyes fairly pierced my 
soul; and I can remember him slowly 
but determinedly repeating, ‘‘ Will you 
consent to act ?” 

What should I say? My natural in- 
clination was to answer ‘‘no,” but the 
word seemed to stick in my throat, and 
I murmured a reluctant ‘‘ yes.” 

He seemed much relieved and said : 
‘‘Come, Mr. James, my carriage is 
waiting.” 

‘* But,”’ I interposed, ‘‘ you have not 
told me.” ‘‘Come with me, trust me, 
and I will tell you everything,”’ he inter- 
rupted. With that I followed him to 
his carriage, jumped in, and, after a 
half-an-hour’s drive, found myself at 
Hollydene. 

Mr. Jackson hurried out of the car- 
riage and up the steps. He led the 
way through several spacious halls and 
rooms to his library, reaching which he 
asked to be excused and disappeared 
through a door at the farther end. | 
had only been left with my none-too- 
pleasant thoughts but a few minutes 
when he reappeared at the door. His 
face, hitherto so pale, was now flush- 
ed, and his eyes seemed almost on fire 
as this, the supreme moment, had 
at last come; his thin lips quivered 
when he spoke and said: ‘‘ Please, 
come this way, Mr. James.” And once 
more I followed his bidding. 

In a few minutes I found myself ina 
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room about fifteen feet long by ten feet 
wide and ten feet high. Its plainness 
surprised me, for the walls were per- 
fectly black, and I felt almost as if I 
had entered the den of some dread con- 
jurer in league with the ‘ Prince of the 
Black-Art.” 

Almost immediately out went the 
lights ; I heard a creaking of wheels, 
as of a curtain going up; on went the 
lights again, and there, filling the whole 
of the opposite end of the room, was 
as perfect a reproduction as art could 
make, of one of the beautiful walks 
through the forest that surrounded 
Hollydene. 

I stood in silent admiration and 
drank in the beauties of that familiar 
scene. I saw the two long lines of 
rugged oaks and magnificent elms 
stretching before me and merging in 
the distance into a leafy wilderness. 
There was the well-worn path cut out 
from the walk and beaten hard by the 
footsteps of many generations. I saw 
the ivy enveloping the sturdy oaks in 
its green folds ; and the towering elms 
which seemed to stoop their majestic 
heads as if to meet their shorter com- 
panions, and here and there, where the 
tops of the trees did not meet over- 
head, one could catch a glimpse of the 
clear blue sky. In places the sun 
forced his way through the mass of 
foliage, checkered the grassy floor of 
the forest and lit up the vari-coloured 
wild-flowers peeping modestly out from 


among the grass and light under- 
growth. 


It was indeed a beautiful scene ; and 
with very little effort of my imagina- 
tion I transported myself there, and 
was once more enjoying another pleas- 
ant walk with Elise. I do not know 
how long I could have been gazing at 
the picture, lost in the shadowy realms 
of my imagination, but gradually, in- 
deed almost imperceptibly, the picture 
began to fade away. I rubbed my 
eyes ; but to no purpose ; the details 
had almost all disappeared. The lights 
must be going out, I thought, and 
was about to turn and ask Mr. Jack- 
son, when those piercing eyes of his 
met mine. I started ; a shiver swept 
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through my body, and I realized that I 
was giving way to the terrible influ- 
ence of some subtle power in his pos- 
session, in spite of every effort I could 
make. What could I do? WNoth- 
wing. I was as it were falling gradual- 
ly asleep, and it was at that moment, 
when I had almost lost consciousness, 
that a glass of—well, | must confess | 
do not know what—was handed me, 
which [I mechanically took and drank. 

In a short time a peculiar tremor 
shook my body, followed by an ex- 
ceedingly strange sensation. I felt as 
if my body were devoid of all weight ; 
and my mind, thus rid of any material 
encumbrance, was suspended in mid- 
air, however, possessed of all its fac- 
ulties, and those extraordinarily keen. 

My eyes were immovably directed 
before me towards the picture, which 
now began to reappear, and, if possi- 
ble, more beautiful than ever. I could 
hardly believe my eyes, but it was un- 
mistakeable—life had crept into the 
hitherto quiet scene. A gentle wind 
whispered among the trees, and 
gently waved their leafy tops; and 
other wild-flowers were exposed to 
view, bending and bowing before the 
mild breeze. The sharp chirrupings of 
some robins fell upon my ears, and 
also the chatter, chatter of some frisky 
red squirrels that were scampering 
about in mad haste from one tree to 
another; and thus I saw the familiar 
scene as I had seen it many a time. 
But there were fresh arrivals; for far 
down the path, and seeming to have 
emerged from the leafy wilderness, I 
saw a couple come walking slowly to- 
wards me. Two lovers, I thought, for 
this was a favourite retreat for that 
happy and quiet-loving race. They 
came nearer, and nearer, and the de- 
tails of dress and expression gradually 
worked themselves out; and as they 
did so the young lady's appearance 
seemed strangely familiar. Her dress 
and hat were very much like those of 
Elise ; she smiled, and then there was 
no doubt; it was my dear fiancée— 
but with some other man. For a mo- 
ment I was in despair, but this soon 
gave way to a perfect rage, and I was 
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frantic to go and tear her away from 
that man’s company and take my place 
at herside. But no, I could not move; 
my mind was free to go, but had lost 
all control over my body, and all I 
could do was to remain an enraged 
spectator of a scene that almost drove 
me mad with jealousy. 

They came still nearer, and I recog- 
nized from the frequent gestures and 
characteristic vivacity that it was one 
of her own countrymen, and probably 
Miron Girardot of whom I had heard 
her speak; and, from what she let fall, 
surmised that he had been, or still 
was in love with her. 

They drew nearer. Smiles greeted 
smiles, and sidelong glances were free- 
ly exchanged. He took her hand ; she 
resisted a little, but he persisted. | 
then saw him put his hand in his 
pocket, draw out a diamond ring, and 
attempt to slip it on her finger and at 
the same time kiss her. Her face 
flushed with anger, and she stepped 
back quickly and drew her hand smart- 
ly across his face. The little French- 
man lost his temper at once, and, 
springing towards her, grasped her 
tightly by the arm and almost hissed, 
‘«Elise—” 

‘* Let go of my arm, sir!” she cried, 
her bosom heaving and her lips quiver- 
ing in her anger ; but he only held the 
tighter, and, leaning over close to her 
again, started, ‘‘ Elise—” 

‘““Let me go!” she screamed, and 
then began to cry loudly for help. 

Would that I could go to her as- 
sistance! But it was impossible; I 
could not move. The Frenchman lost 
complete control of himself, and, rush- 
ing close to her, grasped her tightly 
around the neck and closed his hand 
over her mouth in order to stifle her 
screams. She struggled ; he tried to 
maintain his position ; the two bodies 
swayed backwards and forwards ; she 
got one hand loose and was almost 
free, when her assailant, by a great 
effort, again regained his hold of her ; 
she continued her desperate strug- 
glings, and might have succeeded in 
in freeing herself, but she tripped and 
both bodies reeled backwards and fell, 
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Elise underneath. I heard her head 
strike the walk and then several low 
moans, and she was motionless. What 
had happened? I feared the worst be- 
cause I knew she had a weak heart. 
The girl, lying there upon the 
ground, seemed to bring her assailant 
to his senses, and to make him realize 
that she might be very seriously in- 
jured, but he stood over the prostrate 
figure for a moment in doubt what to 
do. He then suddenly turned and 
looked in my direction and a perfectly 
fiendish expression swept over his face. 
Yes, indeed, help had come, for a 
man hurried on the scene, whom I 
recognized to be Mr. Jackson. The 
Frenchman had been exasperated by 
his struggle with Elsie and was almost 
frantic at the approach of this unwel- 
come stranger. He quickly reached 
to his hip pocket, drew a revolver, 
took aim at Mr. Jackson, and pulled 
the trigger; click, went the hammer, 
and—no, the revolver had missed fire 
and Mr. Jackson was almost upon him. 
The Frenchman grasped the barrel in 
his hand and rushing to meet his an- 
tagonist, dealt him a smashing blow 
on the head. I saw Mr. Jackson reel 
back, and then, in an instant, Elise, the 
Frenchmen and Mr. Jackson disap- 
peared from the scene. I was almost 
wild with fear and anxiety. What 
had happened to Elise? Was her 
rescuer dead? I! tried hard to see 
some trace of either on the painting, 
but in vain. There it was as I had 
seen it before the actors in the tragedy 
appeared. I don’t know how long I 
continued to gaze at the picture in the 
hope that I might see some sign of 
Elise and Mr. Jackson, but gradually 
the figure of a man bound hand and 
foot and lying across the path, ap- 
peared ; it was the master of Holly- 
dene. Then what had become of 
Mile. Dufreil? Fear after fear chased 
madly through my brain. I had seen 
her lying motionless upon the ground, 
and then the terrible thought forced 
itself upon me that she was dead. 
Yes, it must be so, for how else could 
I account for her disappearance after 
the preceding scene? All my fears 
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were increased by what I next saw, 
for, cautiously peeping from behind a 
tree in the distance, came a head and 
it was that of Elise’s assailant. He 
looked in the direction of Mr. Jackson 
for a moment, and then, apparently 
satisfied that the latter was bound tight- 
ly, the Frenchman turned and sneaked 
qnickly away through the forest. 

I had seen no motion in the figure 
on the walk, except a languid move- 
ment of the eye-lids. For a few 
moments the figure was quite plain 
and | could easily make out the details, 
but soon, however, these began to 
fade away and finally disappeared. My 
eyes were still directed on the picture 
and I searched out every nook in a 
vain endeavour to see some trace of 
Elise. A peculiar dimness now seemed 
to come over both my eyes and my 
senses. The keenness of my faculties 
seemed dulled; and I realized that I 
was again relapsing into a state of un- 
consciousness with no power of stop- 
ping myself, and I was soon in the land 
of oblivion. 


- * * * ~ 


I remember nothing more until I 
awoke and found myself lying on the 
sofa. I could not imagine where I was 
for a few moments, for the room seem- 
ed quite unfamiliar, but suddenly it all 
flashed upon me, and also in rapid suc- 
cession the extraordinary happenings 
of that eventful evening. I had a 
slight feeling of exhaustion as if I had 
passed through a terrible dream ; but 
no, it was no dream, | only wished 
that it might be; but the question, 
‘* Where is Elise?” forced itself upon 
me a dozen times, and from a fearful 
premonition came back the answer; 
** dead.” 

I jumped up determined to answer 
the question, and, in my precipitate 
haste, I knocked over a man sitting in 
achair. This had the effect of waking 
him up and he stood up bowing and 
begging my pardon. I cut him short, 
however, and shouted at him, ‘‘Where 
is Elise ?” 

The man stood open-mouthed and 
silent. 
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‘* Where is she?” I said again, and 
shook my fist in his face, ‘‘ tell me.” 

‘*]—don’t—know, sir,” he stam- 
mered. 

‘* Well, you old fool, where is your 
master ?” I had now recovered from 
my fit of excitement a little. 

‘* If you please—sir, Mr. Jackson is 
—very ill and nobody can see him,’”’ he 
said. 

‘* Well I must find out where—”’ ; | 
was here interrupted bya rather old gen- 
tleman entering. He at once began to 
admonish me for making such a noise, 
saying that Mr. Jackson was above 
and very ill, and that he thought the 
best thing I could do was to sleep at 
Hollydene for that night, as it was 
very late. 

I refused at first, but finally agreed 
to his proposal. It was a long time 
before my restlessness and anxiety 
would allow me to goto sleep but I 
managed to obtain a few hours rest 
and awoke in the morning quite re- 
freshed and ready to do anything to 
obtain an answer to that momentous 
question of the whereabouts of my 
fiancée. 

I had only been awake a few min- 
utes when a waiting man entered and 
handed me a letter which read as 
follows : 





Dear Mr. James, 


I beg to inform you that we have 
succeeded in finding the body of Mlle. 
Dufreil at the bottom of the pond near 
the walk through the forest ; and that 
every effort is being made for the cap- 
ture of her murderer. 

Yours obediently 
Ralph Alderton (Detective. ) 


Then the worst had really happened; 
and my dear Elise, who was soon to 
have become my wife, was dead. It 
was some time before I recovered from 
the shock, but I was well enough to 
leave Hollydene that day ; unable to see 
its master, however, for he was still very 
ill and was not permitted to see anyone. 
I felt that Mr. Jackson, not yet recover- 
ed from the blow he had received from 
the Frenchman, had undergone too 
severe a strain for the condition of his 
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health, and was probably suffering 
from nervous prostration. 

He was well enough to be seen in 
about a week and I called to have him 
explain his experiment. He did so very 
gratiously, but with the improviso that 
no mention of it should be made until 
after his death. 

His explanation was substantially as 
follows: He first obtained control over 
my body and my will-power by the use 
of hypnotism, and, while in that state, 
he administered a drug (its nature he 
declined to divulge), and this accom- 
plished the complete paralysis of my 
body. My mind was thus left in the 
peculiar state of existing practically 
alone but still possessed of all its fac- 
ulties. Then this strange power, 
which he possessed, was directed upon 
my mind and brought it into close re- 
lationship with his mind and allowed 
him to transfer any impressions to it 
he desired. 

This explained a number of things, 
such as the appearance of life into the 
picture. ‘‘ But,” l asked, ‘‘ what caused 
the disappearance of Mlle. Dufreil, the 
Frenchman and yourself, after you were 
struck with the pistol ?” 

‘Oh !” he said, ‘‘ we need not have. 
I could have imagined what had hap- 
pened and conveyed the impression to 
your mind, but I did not know for cer- 
tain for I was knocked sensless by the 
blow. You remember seeing me lying 
on the walk and the Frenchman among 
the trees? Well, I had returned to 
consciousness for a minute or two, and 
then lapsed again into unconscious- 
ness.” 

He concluded his very interesting 
explanation by remarking, ‘‘1 had a 
terrible struggle to bring you back to 
your normal state. I released my con- 
trol on your mind quite easily, and then 
administered a drug to counteract the 
paralysing effect of the other, but found 
myself fast breaking down under the 
terrible nervous strain, especially as I 
was in poor health. Try as I might, I 
could not bear up long enough to bring 
you out of the hypnotic state, and it 
was from that which you awakened on 
the lounge. 
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Then, after a few remarks about the 
murder, I left, and ever since then till 
the time of his death, which occured 
about a year after the experiment, we 


remained the best of friends. 
* * * > * 


Miron Girardot was soon captured, 
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and at the trial which followed Mr. 
Jackson was the chief witness. It was 
quite apparent that it was not acase of 
‘* wilful murder ” and the prisoner was 
acquitted on that charge; but was con- 
victed of manslaughter and sentenced 
to life imprisonment. 


George William Ross. 


A CHAT ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 


‘© When the boar's head, 
Crowned with garlands and rosemary, 
Smoked on the Christmas board.” 


** Now Christmas is come, 
Let us beat up the drum, 
And call all our neighbours together ; 
And when they appear, 
Let us make such a cheer 
As will keep out the wind and the weather.” 


oe there is considerable mist 

and haze surrounding the date of 
the Nativity, it has become the estab- 
lished custom in all civilized countries to 
celebrate the event on the 25th of De- 
cember. The ancient Saxons, Romans, 
Greeks, Persians and other nations re- 
garded the winter solstice as an im- 
portant period of the year, and held 
festivals of rejoicing extending from 
the 25th of December to twelfth night, 
commemorative of the return of the 
sun, and in honour of their deities, 
Thor, Mithras, Odin, Brechta, and 
others. Inthe beginning of the fifth 
century, whether from the desire to sup- 
plant these heathen festivals, or from 
the influence of some tradition, the fes- 
tival of the Nativity was placed in De- 
cember. ‘‘It afforded,” says an early 
writer, ‘‘a substitute in lieu of the Sat- 
urnalia to which they were accustomed 
while yet they were heathen.” 

The festival of the Nativity has ever 
been permeated with the ‘‘good cheer’”’ 
element; but its purity became sullied 
almost at the first by revelry which 
crept into it,—a relic of the older faith. 

The ancient Celts and Germans cele- 
brated the annual recurrence of Christ- 





mas with the greatest festivities. 
Christmas dramas representing the 
birth of Christ, the first events of His 
life, and all the occurrences of the night 
at Bethlehem, were reproduced with 
startling detail. 

According to Shakespere :— 

** Here was consent, 


(Knowing aforehand of our merriment) 
To dash it like a Comedy.” 


In the course of time this form of en- 
tertainment fell into disuse, but is re- 
produced in our time in the so-called 
‘* Passion plays” of southern Italy. 

Christmas is now celebrated in Ger- 
many in conformity with its true spirit. 
The Christmas tree is more generally 
used than in any other country, and in 
many homes the children are taught to 
sing a carol early on the morning of 
the Nativity for the pleasure of parents 
and guests. The custom of singing 
carols or ‘‘ manger songs” on Christ- 
mas morning is of old standing ; we 
can trace it as early as the second cen- 
tury. Indeed we may justly regard as 
the first carol the gracious message to 
all sinners and saints that was chanted 
by the angels, as they hovered over the 
fields of Bethlehem— 

‘* Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace 
and good-will to men.” 

From the earliest times there have 
been secular, as well as religious carols; 
but unfortunately as the centuries elaps- 
ed the Christmas carols become sadly 
degenerated—almost Bacchanalian. F. 
G. Growest, writing of carols, cites as 
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an instance the ‘‘Boar’s Head”’ carol 
—the Christmas grace that was sung 
before Prince Henry at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1608: 


‘“The boar is dead, Lo! here his head, 
What man could have done more, 
Than his head off to strike, 
Me-le-ager like, 

And bring it as I do before.” 


In our time there are many beauti- 
ful carols that wake an echo in every 
heart. ‘‘When Christ was born of 
Mary free,” ‘‘Hark the herald angels 
sing,” 

**It was the winter wild, 

While the Heaven born child, 
All meanly wrapped, in 
The manger lies ; 

Nature in awe of him, 

Had doffed her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so 
To sympathize.” 


Hymns like these form links in the 
chain of love and faith that bind the 
present with that time long ago: 


‘When Shepherds watched their flocks by 
night.” 


According to Sir Walter Scott, 


‘*England was Merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again.’ 


Nowhere were the Christmas festivities 
more eagerly welcomed than in ‘‘ Mer- 
rie England,” and at many a castle or 
manor-house banquet the ‘‘Lord of 
Misrule”’ was appointed master of cere- 
monies, and too often the true spirit of 
the day was lost in the excessive rev- 
elry with which it was celebrated. It 
was this that caused the day to fall 
from grace; the clergy and church took 
up the theme, and a more solemn mode 
of observance was instituted. 

The Puritan party endeavoured, by 
act of parliament, to abolish it alto- 
gether, and for a time they were suc- 
cessful; but after the Restoration, 
Christmas was again celebrated in a 
hearty, cheerful manner. The Yule log 
was again brought into the hall with 
rejoicing, and the company assembled 
assisted in placing it in the fire-place. 
While it lasted (it was supposed to 
burn all night) song and story waxed 
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merry as the bright flames crackled 
and leaped up the chimney. 
‘*With last year’s brand 
Light the block, and 
For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is tending.” 


The Yule candles were then lighted 
and the servants summoned to carry in 
the banquet. 


‘* Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 
By old blue-coated serving men ; 

Then the grim boar's head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 


Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 
How, when and where the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the bateing of the boar.” 


The boar’s head was one of the tradi- 
tional Christmas dishes; though not 
so common now it is still served at the 
Christmas dinner of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Roast beef, turkey, pium pudding 
and mince pie are more familiar names 
to us, and associated with them are 
pleasant visions and memories of the 
scattered members of a_ household 
meeting together to celebrate the birth 
of the Christ-child. 

These pleasant reunions, and the 
cheerful conversation as we meet 
around the family table, bring to old 
and young a feeling of peace and good- 
will—a desire to be happy and to make 
others happy. 

There is a buoyancy in the air at 
Christmas time in which we renew 
our youth, and with it the true Christ- 
mas spirit, 





‘* Heap on more wood—the wind is chill ; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still.” 


Many of our most cherished customs 
are of Pagan origion. The Christ-tree, 
or as we call it, the Christmas-tree, 
decorated with lights and gifts, the 
burning of the Yule-log, the mistletoe 
and the greenery with which we decor- 
ate our homes and churches at this 
season, are arelic of the symbols used 
by our heathen forefathers in the festi- 
vals they held in honour of their deities. 
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But the Christmas-tree has become a 
feature in all Christmas celebrations 
throughout Christendom, and it is pre- 
eminently the chief factor in the child- 
ren’s enjoyment of the day. 

Year after year as they view it with 
unalloyed satisfaction, and ask the oft 
repeated question, ‘‘Is Santa Claus 
real?” We find it hard to deny them 
the sweet delusion. All too soon will 
come the stern realities of life, and we 
long to leave them awhile in Fairy- 
land. 

** With holly and ivy, 

So green and so gay, 
We deck up our houses 

As fresh as the day, 
With bays and rosemary 

And laurel complete, 
And every one now 

Is a King in Conceit.” 


But let us not forget to impress the 
lesson of the Christ-child, the first best 
gift, the wonderful holy fact, that has 
made possible this festival of rejoicing 
and good will to men. Indeed, the 
sacredness of the day ought not to be 
forgotten by old or young. 

The accounts of the origin of Christ- 
mas boxes are rather conflicting. Ac- 
cording to one authority the word took 
its name from the word mzt¢/o, I send. 


‘* This Mitto was a kind of remembrancer, 
or rather, dictator, which said, ‘ Send gifts, 
offerings, etc., to the priests, that they may 
intercede for you, etc.,’ hence it was called 
Christ’s Mass, or, as now abbreviated, Christ- 
mas. 

‘* The origin of the boxes was thus, when- 
ever a ship sailed from any of those ports un- 
der the authority of the See of Rome, a cer- 
tain saint was always named, unto whose pro- 
tection its safety was committed, and in that 
ship was a box, and into that box every per- 
son put something, in order to induce the 
priest to pray to that saint for the safe return 
of the ship.” 
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Or, according to another version :— 


‘* The term and also the custom is essent- 
ially English, and arose from the practice of 
giving small money—gifts to persons in an in- 
terior condition on the day after Christmas, 
which is hence called ‘ Boxing-day.’””’ 

The ‘‘Waits,” or wandering min- 
strels, were also accustomed to pass a 
small money-box among the audience, 
after assisting with their music and 
mummings at the festivities held at 
castles and homes of the wealthy. 


‘* Now ladies and gentlemen, your sport is 
just ended, 

So prepare for the box which is highly com- 
mended ; 

The box it would speak, if it had but a ton- 
gue ; 

Come, throw in your money, and think it no 
wrong.” 


There are other versions of the ori- 
gin of the Christmas box, but the two 
quoted will suffice to show that the 
giving of presents at this season is of 
great antiquity. 

It is a pleasant custom when done 
with simplicity and discernment ; but 
it is too often made the occasion for 
ostentation and folly. 

Christmas is so sweet a season, so 
full of loving thought, that it seems a 
pity that it should be spoiled by the in- 
dulgence of reckless giving. ‘‘To 
them that hath, more shall be given,”’ 
is too often exemplified, when there 
are SO many in every city, town and 
village to whom the surplus would 
come like a benison. 

We can assure ourselves of a good 
old-fashioned Merry Christmas by tak- 
ing heed to ‘‘ Tusser’s Admonition” : 
‘* At Christmas be merry and thankful withal, 


And feast thy poor neighbour, the great with 
the small.” 


Eva Hamilton Young. 
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TAMP collecting—by this is meant 
the accumulating of postage 
stamps for the purpose of studying 
them—has become a hobby with thou- 
sands of persons. It is universal and 
embraces people of all classes, an in- 
numerable company. 

Starting, as the hobby did, within the 
last sixty years, its growth has been 
marvellous, clearly showing that it has 
its attractions. It offers to rich people 
the opportunity of obtaining things 
which they only may possess, the artist 
may study colour and design, others 
may go in for numbers, the person of 
an enquiring mind for varieties. By 
varieties is meant :—the number of per- 
forations per centimeter around the 
specimen’s edge; whether perforat- 
ed, cut, or rouletted (these are the 
means by which it has been separated 
from the other members of its sheet ; ) 
also the paper upon which the impres- 
sion has been made; the shades of 
color, and any other lines upon which 
a stamp is collected. 

To the first two and the last class of 
collectors mentioned, belongs the heads 
of philately, the rulers of the fraternity 
as it were. They, wishing to obtain 
more rare stamps and more knowledge 
of the pursuit, find particular classify- 
ing to be necessary. Inorder to make 
the study more intense they confine 
their attention to a country or a small 
batch of countries and take each issue 
up in detail. But by far the greater 
number of collectors are they who 
gather everything that comes along, 
from a common forgery to a gum-pap, 
for this class the craze has no obtain- 
able end. Suchan army do they form, 
that governments make use of them 
as a means of drawing attention to cer- 
tain celebrations or events and in in- 
stances as a means of obtaining addi- 
tional revenue for their country ; this 
they do through special issues or fre- 
quent changes of the stamps in com- 
mon use. No better examples can be 
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furnished than in the case of the United 
States with its World’s Fair Columbian 
issue, or the various British colonies 
with their Jubilee sets. 

Governments were not however, the 
first to discover this interesting body ; 
private persons had for years been 
catering to its appetite. Unprincipled 
wretches living in Japan, Germany, and 
other countries with the sole occupa- 
tion of making forgeries and disposing 
of them through equally unprincipled 
dealers, had been there before them. 
A man in the United States, represent- 
ing a large New York engraving firm, 
had for years agreements with the small 
republics which lie to the south of his 
country, to the effect that the firm 
would supply them free with every- 
thing of the nature of postal stationery, 
on the understanding that they would 
change their stamp designs at his re- 
quest and hand over to him all the pre- 
vious issue remaining onhand. At the 
same time, for theirown protection, they 
would pass a law forbidding the use for 
postal purposes of the stamps just given 
up. In addition to the ones made for 
actual use the firm printed a large 
number of sheets of each denomination 
which never left their vaults; in the 
course of time, these, together with the 
remainders, were turned over to dealers 
to be sold to collectors below face 
value. 

To pursue this hobby to its fullest 
extent means the spending of large 
sums of money, on account of the 
high prices that are put upon certain 
stamps. The price is regulated by the 
supply and demand; but it also depends 
upon the condition of what is offered 
for sale. Some of the figures paid for 
single specimens may not prove unin- 
teresting ; the English 1d. black, first 
stamp ever issued, now brings seventy- 
five dollars; the Canadian 12d. black 
readily brings three hundred and fifty 
dollars. These figures are mere trifles 
when compared with others. The lat- 
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est record, for instance, was made by 
the sale of two Mauritius 1d. in a pair 
for nine thousand eight hundred dollars 
($9,800) or four thousand nine hundred 
each, thus clearing the previous high- 
est price paid for a single stamp (Bal- 
timore 10 cent local) by five hundred 
dollars. Cheap stamps have practically 
no bottom price ; they sell for what the 
purchaser is willing to pay. I recently 
noticed a firm advertising them for 
sale at the rate of fifty cents per pound 
avoirdupois, possibly five thousand 
stamps. 

As may be judged from the fore- 
going, some of the collections of the 
world represent immense sums of 
money. One was recently turned over 
to a dealer and broken up by him which 
netted the owner two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

The present system of franking let- 
ters, by means of government labels, 
was introduced by Great Britain in 
1840. Brazil followed her example and 
the other countries soon swung into 
line. In the course of time all joined 
together to form our present efficient 
Postal Union. Stamp collecting start- 
ed about 1847 and it took but a few 
years for collectors to become numer- 
ous. After them followed the dealers, 
and now they also form a large body. 
There are numbers of individuals 
who make their whole livelihood in 
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this way, giving their time and atten- 
tion to the bartering of stamps. In 
certain cases they unite in partnership 
or joint stock companies, so large does 
their business become. Inthe instance 
of a St. Louis, U.S., firm of dealers 
and publishers, their affairs grew to 
such an extent as to give employment 
at one time to one hundred and twenty- 
five persons. Amongst other things, 
this firm published a weekly stamp 
paper—still in existence—and for over 
a year a smaller daily of the same 
nature. In its columns were telegra- 
phic despatches, correspondence and 
local news. This undertaking, how- 
ever, proved to be too far in advance 
of its times and it had to be abandon- 
ed. A firm in New York has made a 
practice of annually publishing a cata- 
logue of all the known stamps of the 
world. Init the design of all the varie- 
ties ever issued (save of their own 
country) is shown. This book sets the 
prices for all the large sales in America, 
quotations being made at so much per 
cent. above or below Scott’s as the book 
is called. Probably the largest dealer 
in the world is Stanley Gibbons, of Lon- 
don, England. Recently he has pub- 
lished a special catalogue classifying 
British and Colonial stamps only. 

No one can doubt that the practice of 
collecting will day by day increase in 
the number of its votaries. 





Basil G. Hamilton. 


EVENTIDE OF LIFE. 


OW, let me rest at eventime, upon the grey hillside, 
1 And musing, watch the autumn sun behind yon 


mountain glide. 


The long, long shafts of yellow light across the heavens 


leap, 


And touch with fiery glow the brow, of yon bald summit 


steep. 


These, the undisputable signs of calm and stormless days, 
Show me that I should aim to leave like records of my 


ways. 


So let my life in calm content, fade out like this and leave 
Like glowing colours after me, when sinks my sun at eve. 


B. Kelly. 









S was anticipated the Fashoda in- 
4 cident has blown over, for the 
time being, without a breach of the 
peace, although France retires from 
the situation with all her susceptibili- 
ties wounded. This is to be regretted, 
although it must be said that her 
humiliations are in a manner self- 
inflicted. To the region which she 
covets she cannot put forward even the 
shadow of a title. That it is part of 
the territories of the Khedive in which, 
for a time, his writ ceased to run be- 
cause of a rebellion, admits of no con- 
tradiction. It was at no time given up. 
It has been known to all the world that 
preparations were being made on a 
great scale to put the rebellion down. 
In presence of this set of facts France 
sends a half dozen Frenchman at the 
head of a few score natives, apparently 
with the purpose of anticipating the 
arrival of the comprehensive Egyptian 
expedition. | Major Marchand and his 
handful of men were absurdly incapable 
of maintaining their position in the 
Khalifa’s country. They appear to 
have had no hope of 
making a_ peaceful 
lodgment there, for 
immediately on their 
arrival hostilities be- 
gan between them and 
a section of the Der- 
vishes, and it is ad- 
mitted that but for the 
presence of the British 
and Egyptians at Om- 
durman and the vic- 
tory there Major Mar- 
chand and his little 
band would have been 
exterminated. But for 
Lord Kitchener’s vic- 
tory, therefore, M. 
Delcasse’s diplomatic 
statement that ‘‘ there ae 


is no Marchand expe- J. W. Bengough in Toronto Globe. 


” 


dition ” would be liter- 


ally true. 


CURRENT EVENTS ABROAD. 


To make this Quixotic expedition 
and precarious occupation of Fashoda 
the basis of a plan for forcing some 
concession from Britain was impudent, 
and the scornful rejection of any pro- 
position to negotiate about it was 
natural, and to be expected of the 
guardians of British interests. If Lord 
Salisbury had encouraged the French 
pretensions by showing any sign of 
receding it is altogether likely that 
the prospects of peace would have 
been diminished rather than increased. 
It was a time for speaking plain truths. 
Allowing France to seize the fruits that 
had been attained at a considerable 
cost of money and lives would not have 
been tolerated. No British ministry 
could have carried the odium of sucha 
surrender. It must be realized that a 
government can only lead the people up 
to acertain point. It cannot hope to 
make them swallow a humiliating in- 
justice, and that would have been the 
national feeling if the French game in 
the Soudan had succeeded. Lord 
Rosebery did a real service, therefore, 


‘*FOR ENGLAND, HOME AND BEAUTY!” 


Partisanism is forgotten when the old flag is threatened. 
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Sam. Hunter in Toronto Hl orld. 


READY FOR ANYTHING. 
UncLe Sam—Whar you goin’ a-gunnin’, John ? 
Mr. BuLt (loaded for bear)—Blest if I know, Sammy. 
Maybe hover to Frawnce, heagle ‘unting, and then hagain 
maybe hover to Roosher, bear ‘unting, y’ know. 


when he not only strengthened the 
hands of his opponents, but also gave 
the world to understand that it was 
really a United Kingdom that opposed 
a surrender at Fashoda anda kingdom 
that was prepared to go to any extrem- 
ity in resisting a trumped-up claim. 
His declaration showed Frenchmen 
where they stood. There was no ex- 
cuse for making a mistake. A refusal 
to leave Fashoda meant war. If one 
English administrator would not lead 
the people where they desired another 
would. That knowledge made for 
peace rather than war, and France has 
recognized the situation by withdraw- 
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ing Major Marchand un- 
conditionally. 


There still remained 
something to puzzle 
After the Fashod 
a incident closed, the 
war -like preparations 
which had been begun 
in presence of it were 


continued. What new 
danger was feared ? 
everybody asked. The 
ingenious correspon- 


dents began guessing. 
Some of them are frank 
enough to admit that 
they are guessing, but 
others seek to gain im- 
portance for their im- 
aginings by declaring 
that they have the sanc- 
tion of ‘‘high authority.” 
One specially bold ro- 
mancer declared that he 
had high authority for 
the statement that Tur- 
key, as  suzerain of 
Egypt, had granted the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal province 
to France. This was not 
even a_ discriminating 
falsehood, for no ‘‘high 
authority” would ever 
sanction the publication 
of anything so preposer- 
ous. The high authority 
was unquestionably a 
gentleman in his shirt- 
sleeves in an upper chamber in New 
York, grinding out ‘‘copy” for dear 
life. 





Lord Salisbury’s explanation of the 
continued activity after the danger of 
war seemed to be past was that it was 
not easy arresting such movements 
once they were under way. We can 
easily imagine, however, that the gov- 
ernment, having entered on the work of 
impressing its foes, was determined to 
allow the lesson to go further than 
France. There are hills beyond Pent- 
land and streams beyond Forth. There 
is a Chinese question as well as an 
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Egyptian question, 
and it may, have been 
thought convenient to 
let the other party to 
that matter see that 
the Old Lion shakes 
his mane to some pur- 
pose when he is really 
aroused. There can be 
no question that the 
humiliation of France, 
while Russia stands 
by and does nothing 
but grumble, is a stag- 
gering blow for the 
Russo - French  al- 
liance. The French 
may be excused for 
thinking that the al- 
liance is merely a 
paper one, and that 
when Russia _ needs 
their aid for the execu- 
tion of some of her 
plans they will be justi- 
fied in standing aside. 
Russia will feel that 
in any sudden Chinese _... .:.. Minister of Foresen Affairs. who, it is ey eer ey 
enterpriseshe will have resistance to England in the Fashoda dispute. 
to depend on her own 
legions. This of itself is atriumph for at its height, and it is supposed that 
British diplomacy. his advice was against war. We may 
—— be sure that this wise but disenchanting 
Mouravieff was very conveniently in counsel was accompanied by consola- 
France when the Fashoda incident was tory intimations that the time must 






















COUNT MOURAVIEFF. 










THE DEPARTURES FOR THE CRUSADES. 
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In Days or O_p—Peter the Hermit, ** Jerusalem! 


: 2 Jerusalem! Death to the 
infidels! God Wishes it! 


Frederick, your beard is grow- 
ing red! (An allusior 


Frederick Barbarossa.) 
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To-Day—The baggage of His Majesty. Turkish OrriceER—Attention! The train! Carry arms! Present arms 
Embark, gentlemen. RaiLRoaD EmpLove—Holy Sepulchre! Five minutes for refreshments 
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EUROPE'’S TWO 


* Csar of Russta 


come when the Bear and Eagle would 
settle all scores with perfidious Albion. 
That time will be when some Russian 
rather than some French interest is at 
stake. How long Frenchmen will be 
in discovering the thorough selfishness 
of their ally remains to be seen. People 
are asking what manner of man the 
Russian foreign minister is. They ask 
if he is the inspirer of the disarmament 
conference. At the time of Moura- 
vieff's appointment it was thought to 
presage good relations between Russia 
and England. Mouravieff had long 
been attached as Russian ambassador 
to the Danish court—the home of the 
dowager Czarina, the mother of Nich- 
olas. But it is also the home of the 
Princess of Wales, and Mouravieft was 
believed to be the general adviser of 
the whole group which was ever and 
anon gathered at Copenhagen. When 
he was appointed foreign minister, in 
succession to Lobanoff, who was re- 
garded as hostile to English influence, 
it was believed that the Emperor’s 
mother had a good deal to do with the 
choice. It cannot be said, however, 


and the 
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ABSOLUTISTS. 


Emperor of Germany. 


that the foreign policy of the Little 
Father has changed much under the 
new minister. The advance in China 
has been pushed more persistently than 
ever. The pretensions on the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea are steadily 
advanced. The alliance with France is 
ostensibly maintained as a menace to 
Europe. - 

It is not believed that either Moura- 
vieff or the Czar is the author of the dis- 
armament proposition. Itis said to have 
originated with M. Witte, the finance 
minister. Finance Ministers are, asa 
rule, men of peace. War throws all 
their calculations out of joint, and 
whoever reaps honours from trampling 
troops and bloody fields it is not the 
manager of the finances. The guardian 
of the Russian exchequer has undoubt- 
edly a heavy task on his hands at this 
juncture. In addition to all the other 
burdens of the Empire there is the 
Trans-Siberian railway, which, despite 
its somewhat crude construction, eats 
up all the Chancellor’s surplus cash. It 
has only reached Lake Baikal, and 











many versts have yet to be shod with 
iron before connection is made with the 
roads already constructed in Man- 
churia. To close out British enterprise 
in China it will be necessary to engage 
in the building of railways there, and 
good authorities express doubt whether 
money invested in Chinese railways 
will ever return to its owners. M 
Witte may well, therefore, desire a 
breathing spell of peace while he is 
turning the sharp corners caused by 
the divergence of revenue and expendi- 
ture. 

He is probably aided by the Czar’s 
temperament. This Cesar, like that 
Roman who gave his name to czars 
and kaisers and the other imperious 
personages of the earth, is troubled 
with what Cassins called the falling 
sickness. From boyhood he has been 
subject to swoons that have become 
epileptic in their character. This of 
itself would dispose to seriousness, and 
when to it is added the doom that 
threatens every Czar, and, indeed, since 
the murder of the Empress of Austria, 
may be said to impend over every royal 
household in Europe, the soil is laid 
for deeds similar to that emancipation 
of the serfs which gained for an ances- 
tor the title of the ‘‘ Imperial Libera- 
tor.” Of course the Czar is an abso- 
lute monarch, but he is so surrounded 
by tradition and by ministers who are 
bound to maintain tradition that he 
would have to be preternaturally stub- 
born or self-willed to break away from 
their leading. Nevertheless, we have 
to contemplate the fact that this young 
man of thirty can, at any moment, 
precipitate Armageddon with a motion 
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of hishand. The world may thank its 
stars that he is awake to his responsi- 
bilities, and that he has so far shown 
no thirst for military glory. 

Can so much be said of his brother 
absolutist (for absolute he is so far as 
his capacity for raising a disturbance is 
concerned), the Emperor of Germany ? 
Here is another master of a million 
fighting men who is averse to leaving 
this world without doing something for 
which he willbe remembered. It must 
be said of him that he is disposed to 
be remembered in some creditable way, 
which is more than can be said of the 
majority of kings. At present he has 
attracted the eyes of the world by going 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. 
The Sultan has received him as if he 
were of the sacred house of Abubeker. 
Russia, at least, will be inclined to 
doubt that the pilgrimage is under- 
taken in a spirit of Christian venera- 
tion. Germans have established them- 
selves in various parts of Asia Minor, 
and it will be suspected that the 
Kaiser’s tour is intended as an intima- 
tion to the exiles from the Fatherland 
that William I]. is still their emperor, 
and is prepared to guard their interests 
and preserve for them a country. It 
looks too suspiciously like the estab- 
lishment of an interest in the Sick 
Man’s Territories, preparatory to his 
demise, to suit Russia. If there is in 
Europe any one whom the Czar’s 
generals would hesitate to cope with on 
land, it is those stolid columns who 
overthrew Austria at Sadowa, and 
France at Sedan and under the very 
walls of Paris itself. 


John A. Ewan 
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oo are men so narrow that they 

have sharp edges. But they vary, 
else their narrowness would make life 
unbearable. There is the man who be- 
lieves it a sin to take a glass of beer, 
and who devotes his whole life and 
effort to crying out for prohibition. 
There is the man who believes that 
every person who does not belong to 
the same political party as himself is a 
criminal and a villain. There is the 
Protestant who believes that all Roman 
Catholics are murderers, and the Ro- 
man Catholic who believes all Protes- 
tants to be disciples of Satan. There 
is the man who says that everything 
foreign is wicked and ignoble, and that 
everything Canadian is holy, perfect, 
divine; while opposite him sits the 
man who says that Canadian literature 
and art do not exist, that Canadian 
history is not worth studying, and that 
Canadians are all blankety-blank fools 
—except himself. There is the preach- 
er, whose starched linen and manners 
will not allow him to laugh, to approve 
of a dance ora game of cards, to see a 
good drama, to play a game of football; 
and opposite to him is the man who 
wastes too much time and effort on 
such pleasures and amusements. 


But we forget our differences, our idio- 
syncracies and our weaknesses at such 
seasons as this. With the same bright 
smile, we wish our enemy and our 
friend ‘‘A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year.” There are very 
few debts of spite or vengeance paid 
about the Christmas season. If you 
desire to do a little meanness, always 
choose the period just before Christ- 
mas ; because the person whom you 
offend will, with greater probability, be 
generous enough to forgive you. It is 
the time of peace on earth, good-will 
towards men. Some men resume war 
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on the 26th, but most of them wait un- 
til the new month opens up. If we did 
not havethese good spells, the guardian 
angels of the North American continent 
would never be able to take any holi- 
days. 7 

Walking down street the other day, 
within speaking distance of one of the 
busiest corners in Canada’s second 
largest city, I noticed a milkman gently 
pouring milk into the gutter. I slanted 
across the sidewalk, as I passed, to 
discover the reason of his peculiar ac- 
tion. Down between the rough wheels 
of his red waggon, on the cold cobble- 
stones, was a wee black kitten. And 
the milkman was diving ‘‘ peace on 
earth, good-will towards men.”’ 





On the same day I attended a meet- 
ing of business men. During the course 
of the conversation, one rough chap 
spoke of a certain prominent church- 
man in the city, a man whose name is 
connected also with many financial in- 
stitutions, and this is what he said: 
‘*Mr.——isahog!’’ And my thoughts 
about unknown milkmen and honoured 
financiers mingled and dovetailed and 
at last blurred. And out of the haze 
of the fancy which followed thought 
came the little old red-brick village 
church, and the honest men and women 
who had my respect when, as a boy, | 
had heard them sing ‘‘ Peace on earth, 
and good-will toward men.”’ The ques- 
tion so often framed in my mind was 
there again more distinct than ever: 
‘“Why are we sent out into a hard, 
hard world to see our ideals shattered, 
to witness science crumbling our faiths, 
and to see beneath the noise, bustle 
and hurry of a progressive world the 
sins of ambition and avarice and greed! 

And the vision passed, and I again 
took part in the business discussion. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


We need these Christ- a aa 
mas days and Christ-like | 18 83-S7 | 


thoughts to prevent us be- 


coming too hard and too 
unsympathetic. We are 1833-92 


hard ; we are unsympathe- 





tic; nineteenth century civi- | ” a | 
lization worshipping its 1895-97 


‘*Free Competition ’’ and 





its ‘* Survival of the Fittest” 
—its twin Gods of war— 
makes us hard and unsym- 
pathetic ; forces us to fight 
and wrestle and struggle 
and conceal and deceive if 
we would win riches or fame. 
Hence the season which 
commemorates the birth of the lowly 
Man of Galilee, with his doctrine of self- 
sacrifice and selt-effacement, is a season 
which softens the hearts of men. It is 
a season in which Canadians relax and 
give thought to much of what is noble 
and great and enduring, which but for 
this season would be neglected or for- 
gotten. 

While men and women are review- 
ing the past with more or less pleasure, 
the address of the President of the Ca- 
nadian Bankers’ Association has been 
calling our attention to Canada’s pro- 
gress. As his statistics are as dry as 
any other man’s, | have endeavoured to 
have them transformed into pictures. 
Figure 1 illustrates the growth of 
the deposits in chartered banks, which 
have grown from an average of $100,- 
000,000 in 1883-7 to a maximum of 
$238,573,704 in September of the pre- 
sent year. Let those who think we 
need outside capital to de- 
velop this country consider 
how much of this money is 
available. We are rich 


SEP. 50T, 1898 
Fig. 1.—DEPOSITS IN CHARTERED BANKS 


Average of 1883-87, $100,000,000. 


" 1888-92, 134,771,032. 
1 1893-97, 184,000,000. 


September 30, 1898, 238,573,704. 


less, I am free to confess that I believe 
that there has never been a year, despite 
the growth of bank deposits, in which 
more Canadian capital was invested in 
Canadian enterprises than the year 
now drawing to a close. 


1883-87 





Fig. 2—LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. 
Average of 1883-87, $165,500,000. 
September 30, 1898, 249,513,57 


Figure 2 illustrates the bulk of our 
loans and discounts in 1883-7 and in 
September of the present year. The 
growth is great, proving that our busi- 





enough to develop our own | 3 OY¥ 
country, if we possessed the — | a : 


courage. We are afraid. 
That, not the lack of capital, 
is the secret of what slow- 
ness there exists. The banks 
are full of money, the loan 
companies have plenty, the savings 
banks have a great deal—thereis plenty 
of idle capital everywhere. 





Fig. 3. 
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Neverthe- 


-DEPOSITS IN SAVINGS BANKS. 
1887, $51,000,000. 
1897, 064,000,000. 


ness men need accommodation and are 
etting it. 
Figure 3 illustrates the growth of 
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Fig. 4.—FAILURES IN CANADA. 
1877, $25,523,000 
1887, 17,054,000 
1897, 13,147,929 
deposits in savings banks. Not a 
great growth, is it? Why? Natural 


questions, these. The deposits in 
savings banks do not earn much money, 
and people sometimes prefer private 
banks—very foolishly, and more often 
choose the chartered banks. Then 
there is no doubt that in this, as in all 





Fig. 5 -OUTPUT OF MINERALS. 
1887, Metallic, $ 2,118,000. 

Non-metallic, 9,000,000. 
1897, Metallic, 14,000,000. 


Non-metallic, 14,500,000. 


other countries, the poor are becoming 
poorer, and the rich, richer. 

Figure 4 is not upside down. It 
shows the decrease in the liabilities of 
those who have failed. Business is 
now being run in this country on a 
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basis which does not allow very great 
failures. Credit is not so cheap as it 
was once, and those who sell prefer 
bank notes tonotes of hand. This isa 
very satisfactory feature, as the natural 
growth of trade might very reasonably 
be expected to have increased the 
amount of insolvents’ liabilities. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the increase in the 
output of our minerals. The shaded 
portion is the metallic, and the unshaded 
the non-metallic. The metals show 
the greatest gain, Northern Ontario, 
British Columbia and the Yukon have 
been much developed during 1898, and 
a figure on the same scale for this year 
would show a very great increase. 
Canada’s mines and forests are her 
natural wealth—wonderful in richness, 
marvellous in extent. It is doubtful if 
it is being developed so as to obtain 
the best results for the citizens of to- 
day and to-morrow. But that is not 
the question under discussion at pres- 
ent. 

Only one other bunch of statistics 
will be given. The foreign trade of 
Canada has increased as follows:— 


eR Seo = akc.) wine ane $1 31,027,552 
PG06-73..... 555 D7a soared 
Roy). ay <> ear 188,061,672 
1879-83........ 196,674,896 
1884-88........ 199,832,987 
1550-93........ 226;082,;007 
1894-96 234,815,248 
1897 257,168,862 


It is certain that this country is 
making rapid and substantial material 
progress. These figures prove it be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, and fur- 
nish us with much ground for self-con- 
gratulation. 


The London Advertiser says : 


‘* There is a good deal of nonsense talked 
about Canadian literature. Strictly speak- 
ing, there is no such thing. Canadian litera- 
ture is English literature, and English litera- 
ture must conform to the same standard 
whether produced in Canada or Timbuctoo. 
For the same reason there is no such thing 
as American literature—it is English.” 


On the other hand, Bystander in the 
Weekly Sun says:— 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


‘*We have not yet learned to be proud of 


our own. We hesitate to strike our own 
distinctive note of nationhood. We are too 
timid to confess a style. We are afraid to 
breathe a name lest we should be laughed at. 
Our models are all foreign models. We blush 
at our homespun. Again we have to contend 
with the inrush of another literature which is 
fast acquiring the national flavour and im- 
press—the literature of the United States. 
This is a veritable flood which overwhelms 
us. It seems almost grotesquely ineffectual 
to attempt to strike up our own feeble note 
amid the clamour of resonant voices, sure and 
confident and strong and characteristic. A 
native literature is only possible when a com- 
mon sense dominates the whole people of the 
commonwealth. Unhappily, this is far from 
being our experience.” 


So write Mr. John Cameron and 
Professor Goldwin Smith. The sub- 
ject is one that is open for discussion 
and thought. 


United States literature is English 
literature, but it is not British. Cana- 
dian literature is English literature, 
but it is not British; neither is it 
United Statesian. You may juggle 


with these words as much as you wish, 


and always be correct from some stand- 
point. 

The man who is truly Canadian will 
produce Canadian literature if he lives 
and thinks in Canada. Hischaracters, 
his colouring, his history, his estimate 
of treedom and equality, his narrow- 
ness, his breadth, his phrases—all 
these will be Canadian. There may be 
much about his work that is not Cana- 
dian, but the native will be exhibited 
somewhere. 

English grammar is the same in 
Canada as in Great Britain and the 
United States ; but grammar is not the 
vital feature which decides whether a 
book is British or United Statesian or 
Canadian, nor is language—in its 
broadest sense—for I might write a 
Canadian story in German. ‘‘ The 
national flavour and impress,” as the 
learned Professor puts it, is what de- 
cides. Parker’s ‘‘ Pierre and His Peo- 
ple,” Kingsford’s ‘‘ History of Ca- 
nada,” Mair’s ‘* Tecumseh,” Kirby’s 
**Chien D’Or,” Miss Wood’s ‘‘ Un- 
tempered Wind,”’ Barr’s ‘‘ In the Midst 


ot Alarms ’—these are Canadian liter- 
ature, and yet they are English liter- 
ature. 

With this preface, | flatly deny Mr 
Cameron’s statement that ‘‘ Strictly 
speaking there is no such thing as 
Canadian literature.’’ The denial is 
perhaps, unnecessary ; but, to an en- 
thusiast, the unnecessary is often pleas- 
ant. 


Whoever is responsible for the form- 
ation of an Inter-collegiate Football 
League is deserving of much credit 
Rugby is a hard game, and if the 
players are inclined to maim one an- 
other there is plenty of opportunity. Ir 
past seasons, under the auspices of the 
various Unions, there was much rough- 
ness, and the game was suffering ir 
public estimation. The Inter-collegiate 
League has given a new tone to the 
college teams, and has permitted the 
people in Toronto, Montreal and Kings- 
ton to witness games without having 
their nerves seriously impaired. Fur- 
ther than this, it has brought the stu- 
dents of Canada’s three leading uni- 
versities into closer contact, and much 
more friendly relations. This will be 
productive of much good to the stu- 
dents themselves and, as they are the 
future leading citizens of our country. 
to Canadian unity. 

Brutality in sport is something to be 
shunned and decried. It is harmful 
to the players of any game, and its effect 
on the public is not beneficial. Every 
man, every woman is interested in 
sport. The man or the woman who is 
not lacks breadth and culture. If 
the sport, therefore, is essentially de- 
grading, the people will be degraded 
If the sport be elevating, the people 
will be elevated. By comparing the 
sports of the British and Spanish 
nations, one finds a key to much that 
is characteristic of each. 

I believe that the character of the 
average Canadian boy is more affected 
by his sports than by his studies in the 
public school or in the Sunday school 
In his games he learns to be fair or un- 
fair, to be a man or a scoundrel. 


John A. Cooper. 
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BY CANADIAN AUTHORS. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG, by Gilbert Parker, author of ‘‘ Pierre and 
His People,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 432 pp. Toronto: The Copp, Clark 
Co. 

TEKLA: A Romance of Love and War, by Robert Barr, author of ‘‘In the 
Midst of Alarms,” etc. Cloth, $1.25 ; 437 pp. Toronto : George N. Morang. 

BLACK ROCK: A tale of the Selkirks, by Ralph Connor, author of ‘‘ Beyond 
the Marshes.”’ Cloth, $1.00; 327 pp., gilt top. Toronto: The Westminster Co. 

HYPNOTIZED ? or The Experiment of Sir Hugh Galbraith, by Julian Durham. 
Cloth, 300 pp., gilt top, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. Toronto: The Ontario 
Publishing Co. 

THE FOREST OF BOURG-MARIE, by S. Frances Harrison (Seranus), 
author of ‘‘ Pine, Rose and Fleur-de-lis,” etc. Cloth, $1.25; Toronto : George 
N. Morang; London (Eng.), Edward Arnold. 

PATHFINDING ON PLAIN AND PRAIRIE: Stirring scenes of life in the 
Canadian North-West, by John McDougall, author of ‘* Forest, Lake and 
Prairie,” and other books. With illustrations by J. E. Laughlin. Toronto: 
William Briggs. 

LOVE, by J. W. Longley, D.C.L., Attorney-General of Nova Scotia. Cloth, 
160 pp., gilt top. Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 

UPPER CANADA SKETCHES, by Thomas Conant, with coloured illustrations, 
portraits and map. Cloth, 242 pp., gilt top. Toronto: William Briggs. 

STEAM NAVIGATION and its Relation to the Commerce of Canada and the 
United States, by James Croil (of Montreal). With numerous illustrations 
and portraits. Cloth, 381 pp. Toronto: William Briggs. 

CANADA: AN ENCYCLOP-EDIA. VOLUME IV. Edited by J. Castell 
Hopkins. Toronto: The Linscott Publishing Co. 

THE TENTH ISLAND, being some account of Newfoundland, its people, its 
politics, its problems and its peculiarities, by Beckles Willson. With an intro- 
duction by Sir William Whiteway, K.C.M.G. Cloth, $1.00; 208 pp. London: 
Grant Richards. 

The number of newly-published books by Canadians is a mark of our growing 
Canadian literature and of the increasing interest taken by Canadians in the 
literary work of their fellows. Gilbert Parker’s new book is undoubtedly his 
best piece of work, although in no sense Canadian. He has written so much 
about Canada that we can forgive him for going to the Island of Jersey for his 
colouring in ‘‘ The Battle of the Strong.” The people of that Island are very 
similar to the French-Canadians. They speak the French language, and pos- 
sess the characteristics of Frenchmen ; yet, since the time of William the Con- 
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queror, they have been English or British. Guida Landresse, the principal 
figure in the narrative, is a peasant woman of princely descent, who develops 
through adversity a wonderful strength of character. The daft Dormy Jamais, 
the sprightly Carterette, ambitious Admiral Philip, and the other men of the 
world, vary sufficiently to make each one a distinct study in character, and to 
give to the picture variety, spice and living interest. 

Robert Barr has also eschewed Canadian scenes in his latest novel. ‘‘Tekla,”’ 
a Romance of Love and War, is a Rhine story of the Crusade period. An Em- 
peror in disguise, a beautiful princess, two plotting archbishops, Black Henrich 
with his famous castle which endured a two years’ seige, a faithful henchman, 
and an expert longbow-man from E ngland—these are the characters in this jolly 
story of love and adventure. The book is much like one of Anthony Hope’s in 
that something is always happening, and incident follows incident with startling 
frequency. 

One day during the past summer I met both Barr and Parker. Barr was 
lounging in the corridor of a Canadian hostelry, smoking a cigarette and read- 
ing a daily newspaper with a big, wooden binder on its back. He got up when 
he saw me approaching, invited me to occupy one of the big leather seats, and 
at once began to tell tales and stories without ceremony. I laughed heartily a 
dozen times before my half-hour was up and I was forced to hurry. That same 
afternoon I was invited to take tea with Mr. Parker in the ‘‘ Red Parlour” of a 
more pretentious hotel. I sat up straight in a red-tapestry chair, asked some 
questions, answered a few, ate a macaroon and drank tea poured from a 
silver tea-pot. Here my laugh was a dignified smile. Such are the two 
men; such are their novels. Mr. Parker creates literature; Mr. Barr tells 
stories. Mr. Parker is an aristocrat; Robert Barr is a jolly comrade. 
When you are with Mr. Parker you feel that you would like to go abroad to 
finish your education ; when you meet Barr you want to take him with you ona 
fishing trip, with a good cook and a well filled hamper. The one seeks to im- 
prove the world ; the other to brighten it. I read every page in both these new 
books. Mr. Parker’s impressed me; Mr. Barr’s delighted. But I should 
apologize for attempting to compare them, for, at least, one of them thinks the 
other is not in his class. 

Two ‘‘ first” novels by Canadians are to hand. ‘‘ Black Rock,” by Ralph 
Connor, is a collection of connected tales of a western mining and lumbering 
town, written by a man with a soul which has felt the storm and stress of the 
life-drama. Ralph Connor is a man writing for men, and doing it with a grace 
and a strength which are admirable. ‘‘ Hypnotized !” by Julian Durham, is en- 
tirely different. It is not Canadian in scene and character. It is English, and 
more—it is cosmopolitan. She pits a young girl from the country against an 
aristocrat, who is also a dabbler in science. Sir Hugh Galbraith desires to know 
whether he can transplant a beautiful maid from the Farm to the Town, and 
make her a reigning belle. This is the experiment he conceives, he tries and he 
ends. His ‘* Unconscious Hypnotic” power plays its part—-a sad part. The 
book is clever, interesting and thought-producing. 

Mrs. S. Frances Harrison (Seranus) went, when she was fifteen years old, to 
live among the forests and Rivers of Lower Canada. She imbibed the feeling 
of Quebec ; she learned to understand the Aadbitant. That is why she has been 
able to produce such an important novel as ‘‘The Forest of Bourg-Marie. 

The literary style, which is visible in all her pages, came later, as the result of 
years of literary work, during which her signature of ‘‘ Seranus” was to be 
seen in the Detroit Free Press, in the Week, and in various other magazines and 
newspapers. These were years of apprenticeship such as many writers go 
through. But not all of them are able to put their experience to such good ac- 
count as Mrs. Harrison. She has, of late, written several short stories which 
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have built up a certain fame for her in England. And now ‘‘ The Forest of 
Bourg-Marie ”’ is a distinct revelation of power and mastery of material. There 
is originality enough in it to give it a separate existence among novels, and we 
think it will take its place as a welcome contribution to Canadian literature. 

‘* Path-finding on Plain and Prairie,” by John McDougall, a missionary who 
spent many years among the Indians in the West, is a bright volume. The hab- 
its, customs and life of the Indians, and the dwellers on the plains, as they were 
before the advent of the railroad, are graphically and clearly described. What 
they wore, what they ate, what they did and what they thought, are set forth in 
interesting detail. 

‘* Love ” is the title of a little volume by the Hon. J. W. Longley, the versa- 
tile Attorney-General of Nova Scotia. It is the protest of a thoughtful man 
against the materialism of the age, against the selfishness of men which causes 
them in their pursuit of wealth to disregard everything that is highest and 
noblest. ‘‘The great impelling force which, generation by generation, century by 
century, and cycle by cycle, is lifting humanity up to the true ideal of life, is 
this love.” 

‘* Upper Canada Sketches,”’ by Thomas Conant, is a most artistic book, with 
coloured plates and other illustrations. It contains an admirable collection ot 
‘fold settlers’ stories, and the legends and traditions of the past,” although essen- 
tially a family history. The original English Conant came over with William 
the Conqueror, and in the seventeenth century one of his descendants was the 
first ruler of Massachusetts. During the Revolutionary War a Roger Conant 
passed from Massachusetts to New York State and thence to Upper Canada, 
took up land near the present town of Oshawa, where the author now lives, and 
became a fur trader. The volume is most entertaining and is a valuable side- 
light on the early settler life of English Canada. 

An interesting and informing book is ‘‘ Steam Navigation” by James Croil, 
of Montreal. The modern ocean leviathan is a wonderful creation, but one 
which has not been made inaday. It is the work of a century—a hundred 
years of experiment, and trial, and improvement—a hundred years of thought 
on the part of many men. The history of all this human endeavour is wondrous, 
and only a master craftsman could possess the love and sympathy neces- 
sary to the extensive compilation and research of which these pages are evi- 
dence. ‘‘ They necessarily contain much in common with other writings on this 
subject, but they are projected from a different standpoint and embrace a wider 
field, supplying information not easily obtained respecting the far-reaching 
waterways of Canada, her magnificent ship-canals, and the vast steam commerce 
of the Great Lakes.” Mr. Croil’s book exhibits what too many Canadian books 
lack—patience and thoroughness. 

Volume IV of ‘‘ Canada: an Encyclopeedia” opens with the History of 
Presbyterianism in Canada. The Rev. Dr. Robert Torrance gives the origin 
of the various sects that are now united in the ‘‘ Presbyterian Church in Canada” 

a body which last year collected from its people $2,250,600, and whose aggre- 
gate income since 1867 has been upwards of $37,000,000. Dr. Gregg follows 
with a more detailed history. Dr. Robertson writes the history of the missions. 
Dr. Grant works over an old article on ‘‘ Presbyterianism in the North-West.”’ 
Professor Campbell deals with the Quebec missions and the Huguenots, and Dr. 
Cochrane outlines the doctrines and policy. Each of the writers, except good: 
old Professor Campbell, is honoured by having his portrait published in the sec- 
tion. The second section of the work deals with the Moravians, the reformed 
Episcopals, the Salvation Army, the Free Methodists, the Lutherans, the Jews, 
numerous other sects and miscellaneous religious history. These two sections 
occupy 164 pages of the volume. 

The third section deals with ‘‘ The Universities and High Educational System 
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of Canada.’’ Each of the universities has been generously treated with the ex- 
ception of Queen’s, to which Miss Machar's weak article does not do justice. 
The statistics on pages 324 and 325, relating to higher educational institutions, 
are very valuable indeed. 

Section IV is devoted to art, music and sculpture, and contains the best collec- 
tion of material on these subjects to be found in any Canadian work. It is to 
be hoped that our citizens will consider them seriously and that the effect will 
be to engender a broader sympathy with those who are endeavouring to build up 
Canadian art. Up to the present, Canadians have not taken native art very 
seriously. Among the contributors to this section are: J. W. L. Forster, Robert 
Harris, R. H. Gagen, W. A. Sherwood, F. H. Torrington, Mrs. Harrison and 
Hamilton McCarthy. 

Perhaps the brightest section in the volume is the fifth, The Military Section. 
Col. Walker Powell describes our militia system, Lt.-Col. Denison and Lt.-Col. 
Scoble the Fenian Raids, R. G. MacBeth the North-West Rebellion, Capt. Dix- 
on Military Education, and Lt.-Col. Mason the Rebellion of 1885. In this 
section the editor’s notes are copious and valuable. The whole volume main- 
tains the standard set in the first, and in some ways shows improvement in style 
and arrangement. 

Bekles Willson’s book on Newfoundland is not new to the great world which 
recognizes the genius of Mr. Willson, the distinguished young Canadian who 
ornaments the staff of the London (Eng.) Daz/y Wal, but the book is new to 
these columns. Perhaps it is as well that a notice has been delayed a year, as 
we know more of Mr. Willson (note the two I’s) than we did before, he having 
during this year had quite a few columns of Canadian newspaper space devoted 
to his goings and comings. He is now engaged on a history of the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. Mr. Willson in this book seems to be sorry for Newfoundland, whose 
sisters, he maintains, have flaunted her and ‘‘ have heaped calumny and cod-fish 
upon her headlands.” I do not know what he means, but I deny it just the 
same—so far as Canada is concerned. He calls Newfoundland the tenth island, 
because it comes tenth in size. He states this, and then goes on to its romantic 
history and its present position—socially, constitutionally and financially. He 
possesses a sublime confidence in himself which shines all through his work and 
which results in clever remarks of which the following is a good example : 
‘* Politics run high in Newfoundland, and they run all the time in St. John’s.’ 
Nevertheless the book is full of information, and not nearly as dry as most his- 
torical books written by Canadians. 
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‘¢ The Castle Inn,” by Stanley J. Weyman, has not the grace of style exhib- 
ited in some of his earlier works, notably ‘‘The Gentleman of France,” but 
possesses a brightness of style and a quickness in dialogue and incident. It is 
an English romance of the time of George III., when highway-men, and duell- 
ing, and loose morality were striking social characteristics. It is essentially a 
study of the people of the time, and the style seems to have designed for the 
particular purpose in hand. 

‘*The Red Axe,” by S. R. Crockett, comes much nearer being literature, 
the style being graceful and easy, the language picturesque. The Red Axe is 
the hereditary executioner of a marauding German Duke. The story opens 
with his little son saving the life of a captive young maiden, who is about to 
be cast into a kennel containing vicious blood- hounds. The lives, adventures and 
loves of these two young people fill the volume, which is appropriately bound 
and generously illustrated. 


Quiller Couch’s new book is very pretty, and a reading of it convinces one 
that ‘‘Q” is cleverer than some of the ‘‘more advertised” authors. W. Clark 
Russell’s book was reviewed last month, and credited to Sir Walter Besant—an 
unfortunate confusion of names. Cyrano de Bergerac is an English transla- 


tion of the French play now attracting much attention among the theatre-goers 
of New York. 


FOREIGN EDITIONS—FOREIGN AUTHOR. 


The Life of Our Lord in Art, with same account of the artistic treatment of 
the Life of St. John the Baptist, by Estelle M. Hurll. With 104 illustrations. 
Cloth, 370 pp., gilt top. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Triple Entanglement, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of ‘‘ The Anglo- 
maniacs,” ** A Bachelor Maid,” etc. Unwin’s Colonial Library. 

The Blindman’s World and other stories, by Edward Bellamy, with a prefa- 
tory sketch by W. D. Howells. Cloth, 415 pp., gilt top. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Bibliotaph and other people, by Leon H. Vincent. Sketchy essays. 
Cloth, 233 pp., gilt top. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Roden’s Corner, by Henry Seton Merriman, author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” ‘In 
Kedar’s Tents,” etc. Macmillan’s Colonial Library. Toronto Agents: The 
Copp, Clark Co. 

The People of Clapton, by George Bartram. Unwin’s Colonial Library. 

Forest Lily, a novel by James Donald Dunlop, M.D. Cloth, 366 pp. New 
York: F. Tennyson Neely. 

The Fall of Santiago, by Thomas J. Vivian, author of ‘‘ With Dewey at Man- 
ila.”” Illustrated, cloth, $1.50; 246 pp. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 

The Day of Vengeance, Volume IV. of Millennial Dawn Series, by Charles T. 
Russel. Paper, 660 pp. Alleghany, Pa.: The Tower Publishing Co. 

Labor Co-partnership: Notes of a visit to co-operative Workshops, Factor- 
ies and Farms in Great Britain and Ireland, in which Employer, Employee and 
Consumer share in ownership, Management and Results, by Henry Demarest 
Lloyd. Illustrated. Cloth, 350 pp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A Study of a Child, by Louise E. Hogan. Illustrated with over five hun- 
dred original drawings by the child. Cloth, 220 pp. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

How to Get Strong and How to Stay So, by Wm. Blaikie, with numerous 
portraits. New Edition. Cloth, 510 pp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Phases of an Inferior Planet: a novel by Ellen Glasgow, author of ‘‘ The 
Descendant.” Cloth, 324 pp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Fables for the Frivolous, by Guy Wetmore Carryl. With illustrations by 
Peter Newell. Most artistically printed and bound. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Once upon a time I| picked up a book of which I had heard a great deal, and 
proceeded to settle down for a few hours’ reading. I read pages one and two, 
looked up twenty-three words in my dictionary—and then quit. That book was 
‘*Quo Vadis.” I aim to understand every word of every sentence that I read, 
and my time was limited ; hence I have never read more than two pages of Quo 
Vadis. 

This experience was recalled by the opening paragraph of ‘‘ Phases of an In- 
ferior Planet”—a novel with the title of a book on science. Here is the para- 
graph in full: 

‘Along Broadway at six o'clock a throng of pedestrians were stepping northward. A gray- 
ish day was settling into a gray evening, and a negative lack of colour and elasticity had 
matured into a positive condition of atmospheric flatness. The air exhaled a limp and insipid 
moisture, like that given forth by a sponge newly steeped in an anesthetic. Upon the sombre 
fretwork of leafless trees, bare against red-brick buildings, drops of water hung trembling, 


though as yet there had been no rainfall, and the struggling tufts of grass in the city parks 
drooped earthward like the damp and uncurled fringe of a woman's eae 


Do you wonder that an ordinary Canadian who has never read anything more 
literary than Shakespeare’s dramas or Sir Walter Scott’s novels, nor anything 
more ponderous than Professor Rand's sonnets should pause? I paused— and 
up to the present the pause exists. 1 am still worrying with ‘‘a negative 
lack of colour,” and the artistic suggestion of the grass that rivalled the 
woman’s ‘‘damp and uncurled fringe.’’ Nevertheless, the book may be as 
popular as ‘‘ Quo Vadis.” 

‘* The Fall of Santiago” is another book over which I paused. I find that it 
is written by a certain "Thomas J. Vivian, who has also written ‘‘ With Dewey 
at Manila.” The first question that struck me was ‘‘ How could Thomas be at 
Manila and Santiago at the same time?” Having answered this question to 
my own satisfaction and added ‘‘No, thank you!” I put the book away to lend 
to some of my worst friends. 

‘* What shall I leave to my sons?” isa question which every father must face. 
Some desire to give thema good education, some a permanent situation, some a fat 
bank account. But very few realize the meaning of such words as these: ‘‘A boy 
cannot get from his father more stamina than the latter has, however favoured the 
mother may have been.’’ Some boys will need to inherit a great deal of money to 
prevent them cursing their father for their physical defects—defects which were 
inherited and not cultivated out during youth. The boys of Canada are stronger 
than the boys of some other countries ; but, in order to keep them strong, the 
fathers must encourage foot-races, swimming, stone-throwing, gy mnasiums, 
football and lacrosse clubs, and canoeing. While aiming to develop a boy’s 
morals and mind we must not, as Plato warns us, make him a cripple by neglect- 
ing his body. A perusal of William Blaikie’s ‘‘ How to Get Strong and How 
to Stay so”’ would cause many a father to change his attitude towards youthful 
sport—would change his own method of gaining and maintaining strength. 

A volume somewhat similar in character, and dealing with a subject as steadily 
ignored by the general run of parents and teachers, is the study of child-tenden- 
cies. Louise E. Hogan’s ‘‘A Study of a Child” has attracted much attention 
in the United States, probably because it is written in a more popular style than 
the other books on the subject. It is a record of observations made during 
the first seven years of a certain child’s life. The child was left alone to dev elop 
as it might. ‘All reasonable suggestions were made to him, but he was not 
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taught anything until fully six years of age. Explanations were made to him 
only when he asked for them. No attempt was made to make his amusements 
take any particular form; in this, as in other things, he was allowed to do as 
he pleased. The results were wonderful, and must have a profound effect on 
any parent who peruses them thoughttully. 


One novel by George Bartram whetted my appetite, and I welcomed ‘‘ The 
People of Clopton.” Nor was I disappointed. There are many books about 
the great and the rich and the blue-blooded of Old England, and some of them 
very interesting. The book contains a description of a country village in the 
Midlands, with its cottagers, its farmers, its poachers, and its hundred odd 
characters. As astory it is not much, but as a series of character sketches, it 
is vivid and pleasant. The prize fights, the village festivals, the poaching es- 
capades, the shrewish women, the beer-drinking men, the amorous adventures 
of lads and lasses, the customs and superstitions of these uneducated folk—all 
are described in the full detail which denotes intimate knowledge. 


In his biographical sketch of Edward Bellamy, which is introductory to ‘*The 
Blindman’s World,” W. D. Howells points out that Bellamy’s types are village 
types. In approval, Howells points out that the types are ‘‘ therefore distinc- 
tively American, for we are village people far more than we are country people 
or city people.” He seems to believe that this choice on Bellamy’s part was an 
example of his sound judgment. Whether or not Bellamy possessed this qual- 
ity, there is no doubt that his heart was right. He realized the weaknesses of 
our present civilization, refused to accept it as final, and endeavoured to picture 
a possible future. In this volume of short stories we have a series of minor 
protests against our shortsightedness, our tendency to indulge in war, and our 
selfishnesses. At the same time the stories are very readable. 


Those who have studied Bellamy and have discovered in themselves some 
sympathy with his ideas, should read Lloyd’s ‘‘ Labour’s Copartnership,” an 
illustrated volume of actual observations in Great Britain and Ireland. How 
far codperation has been adopted in these islands is not generally known, and 
this book will open many pairs of eyes. The author has done his work well, 
recording failures and successes with equal impartiality, and at the same time 
eliminating everything unnecessary to a comprehensive view of copartnership as 
it has fared in the British Isles. 





THE FLORIN SERIES. 


Mr. Morang has begun to publish a new monthly series of novels called ‘‘The 
Florin Series.” For the first issue he has selected the ‘‘ Bob, Son of Battle,” 
of Alfred Ollivant ; a story the power and interest of which have already caused 
it to be talked about on both sides of the Atlantic. The scene of this novel is 
laid in the northern counties of England, and ‘‘ Bob, Son of Battle” is a shep- 
herd’s dog of wondrous prowess, who has taken and holds the silver cup which 
is the trophy of the dog that proves himself better than all his compeers at the 
annual trials when the great sheep-fair is held. There is another dog, grim and 
terrible, who is ‘‘ Bob’s” rival, and the foe of all the country around. But the 
human interest is equal to the canine. The ‘‘dourness”’ and tenacity of the 
north country are magnificently rendered. The book is full of Celtic fire, dash 
and feeling for nature ; and the reader cannot help becoming an absorbed and 
headlong partizan of one or other of the competing groups. It is a story that 
will be laid aside to read again ; in fact, so much of freshness, story-telling, and 
character-painting ability are displayed, that the reader feels that here is the 
work of a writer of true genius. 
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POET ANSWERED. 
To the Poet at Large: 
DEAR SIR: 


N answer to your repeated questions and 
| requests which have appeared for some 
years past in the columns of the rural 
press, I beg to submit the following solutions 
of your chief difficulties : 

Topic I.—You frequently ask, where are 
the friends of your childhood, and urge that 
they shall be brought back to you. As far as 
[ am able to learn, those of your friends who 
are not in jail, are still right there in your 
native village. You point out that they were 
wont to share your gambols. If so, you are 
certainly entitled to share theirs now. 

Topic Il.—You have taken occasion to say : 

‘*Give me not silk, nor rich attire, 

Nor gold, nor jewels rare.’ 
But, my dear fellow, this is preposterous. 
Why, these are the very things I had bought 
for you. If you won't take any of these, | 
shall have to give you factory cotton and 
cordwood. 

Topic II].—You ask also, ‘‘ How fares my 
love across the sea?’’ Intermediate, I pre- 
sume. She would hardly travel steerage. 

Topic 1V.—‘* Why was I born? Why 
should I breathe 2?" Here I quite agree with 
you. I[ don't think you ought to breathe. 

Topic V.—You demand that I shall show 
you the man whose soul is dead and then mark 
him. [ amawfully sorry ; the man was around 
here all day yesterday, and if I had only 
known I could easily have marked him so that 
we could pick him out again. 

Topic VI.—I notice that you frequently 
say, ‘‘Oh, forthe sky of your native land. 
Oh for it, by all means, if you wish. But re- 
member that you already owe for a great 
deal. 

Topic VII.—On more than one occasion 
you wish to be informed, ** What boots it, 
that you idly dream?” Nothing boots it at 
present—a fact, sir, which ought to afford you 
the highest gratification. 

Stephen Leacock. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL. 


It was hard on that budding poet who had 
written a fine piece of verse, touching on 
some of the martyrdoms of Ancient Rome. 
He had been reading ‘*Quo Vadis,” and his 
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imagination had been excited. 
he said: 

**See the pale martyr, in his sheet of fire.” 
But he learnt a lesson as to the necessity of 
legible manuscript that he will never forget, 
when the line came out in the magazine :— 

‘** See the pale martyr with his shirt on fire.” 


Hiram Gates. 


So in his poem 


- HIS UNSHAKEN FAITH. 


One of our theological students went up 
north the other day to ‘‘supply” for a Sunday. 
He is a youth of considerable ambition, and 
he had written a sermon against atheism, 
which he thought was calculated to produce 
a profound impression. In it he had reviewed 
most of what had been written on the subject 
in ancient and modern theological literature. 
He quoted the Fathers, and had a rub at Dar- 
win. He adduced Paley, Gladstone and Sir 
Oliver Mowat. Going home to dinner with a 
farmer of the neighbourhood after preaching 
this learned discourse, our young preacher 
was naturally full of his subject, and led the 
way to converse on it. He was anxious to 
know what sort of an impression he had pro- 
duced. At last he asked the farmer what he 
thought of the arguments he had brought tor- 
ward. His companion hesitated for a time, 
and then blurted out: ‘*Well sir, | know I 
ain't learned like you are, and no doubt what 
you said was clever, but still I must say I be- 
lieve in a God. 

Hiram Gates. 


HIS FIRST PATIENT, OR, THE 
GANDER’'S TOOTH 

Amid his rustic environment, the newly 
fledged M.D. was the greenest of the green. 

Professionally, he was clever enough ; and 
he had passed his examinations with honours. 
But he was city bred, and so absorbed in 
scientific speculation, that the ordinary things 
of everyday life passed by him unobserved. 

The small capital, with which he had start- 
ed in life, just sufficed to purchase an insigni- 
ficant country practice ; and that, with his 
books and surgical instruments, was all he 
nossessed in the world. 

Starvation was starving him in the face, 
when he was made the fortunate victim of a 
practical joke. 

His utter ignorance of all things pertaining 
to country life, together with his absent 
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he 


tramped 
steadily on- 
ward, think- 
ing of nothing 
but the book 
he had 
reading. 
He was a- 
wakened trom 
his reverie by 
the sudden ap- 
pearance of 
lights, and, at 
thesametime, 
aman on 
horseback 
dashed _ past 
him, going in 
the direction 
from which he 
had come. 
There 
evident] ¥ 
something of 
a very excit- 
ing nature 


been 


Was 





CONTRARY TO ETTIQUETTE. the 


SKIPJACK—Aw, what shall I do ? 
hook and I cawn't wemove it. 

WALTON—Here, take my knife and cut it out. 

SKIPJACK—But you cawn’t cut fish with a knife, you know! 
a tawk about you, I suppose ? 


mindedness, made him an easy subject for 
the village wag to practice upon. 

It was late in autumn, and growing dark. 

Our M.D. had finished his frugal meal, and 
was deep in the study of a work on neuras- 
thenia, when a startling knock sounded on 
his door. 

He opened, to find standing without, a typi- 
cal countryman who was panting for breath, 
as tho’ he had run far and fast. 

‘Er yew ther doctor ?”’ gasped the man. 

Yes,” 

‘*Well, old Miss Hull, up ter ther cross 
roads, wants ter know ef yew'll cum up and 
drar her old gander’s tooth. Ther poor critter 
do be sufferin’ torments. Sez she, th’ old 
gander baint a christian, but, ef the doctor ée, 
why he’ll cum along and help a poor feller 
mortal. I'll pay him,’ sez she, ‘just ther same 
for drarin ther gander's tooth, as I would fer 
a human.’ ” 

‘*Of course I'll come,” answered the doctor 
kindly. 

He had but a vague idea of what kind of a 
beast a gander was, anyway ; and it never oc- 
curred to him that ganders do not wear teeth. 

He fell easily into the trap, and went. 

It was a good three miles to the cross roads, 
and he had no horse. The roads were ankle 
deep in mud ; the night was dark ; and there 
was a cold rain falling. 


This wetched fish has swallowed the 


going on at 
house of 
Mrs. Hull. 
Lights were 
moving about 
in all 
tions, and he 
could hear the 
sound of wo- 
men’s voices raised in mingled horror and 
sympathy. 

He attributed it all to the sufferings of the 
gander, and felt glad that he had come. 

Stepping briskly tothe door he announced 
himself with a professional air. 

**A doctor, be ye? Oh, glory, glory ! 
in ; he’s shot himself ! 

The M.D. did for just one moment wonder 
how the gander could have shot himself ; but 
professional instinct overpowered curiosity 
He quickly produced his pocket case of in- 
struments, and found himself by the bed of a 
man who lay groaning with pain. The poor 
fellow had accidentally shot himself in the left 
arm while hunting in the adjacent woods. 
Our M.D. dressed the wound and remained 
with his patient for a fortnight, nursing him 
through the fever which supervened, thus 
gaining his eternal gratitude and friendship. 

The patient was a wealthy man ; and when 
he was able to be moved, he insisted on the 
young doctor's accompaning him to his native 
city ; nor did he rest until, by his wealth and 
influence, he had established him in a flour- 
ishing and lucrative practice. 

But, even now, when our M.D. allows his 
mind to dwell upon the incident which made 
his fortune, he wonders, ina dreamy kind of 
way, if Mrs. Hull got anyone else to draw her 
gander’s tooth. 


" direc- 
You haven't 


Fa a 


Come 


S. Sheldrake. 
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WILLIAM KINGSFORD. 


The Canadian Historian; Born 1819; Died 1898. 





